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Why does he miss the duck 
olen the light 1 is “bad?” 





HIS question is too simple to need an 
deme: If he had to face the sun while 
shooting at a flock of barns his score would 
be poor. 

Just as it interferes with the hunter’s pre- 
cision, glare interferes with good work in offices 
and factories. If there are unshaded lamps in the 
line of vision, or if glare is reflected into the eyes 
from highly polished desks, metals or even paper 
with a glossy finish, the effect is sure to be annoying, 
and it is often dangerous. Eyestrain, drowsiness, 
and headaches are some of the penalties of glare. 

With lamps distributed correctly and shaded as 





they should be, both direct and reflected 
glare are prevented. Examine your lighting 
facilities, then drop a line to Division XU 
of the Edison Lighting Institute at Harrison, 
N. J., and we will send you free the results 
of our engineers’ investigations concerning the 
lighting of your particular kind of business. Good 
lighting is a sign of good management. 

Edison MAzpA Lamps represent the latest achieve- 
ment of MazpA* Service, through which the benefits 


of world-wide research and experiment in the 
Laboratories of General Electric are given exclusively 
to lamp manufacturersentitled touse thename MAzDa. 


* MAZDA—the mark of a research service 


EDISON MalDA LAMPS 


GENERAL @ 


ELECTRIC 


| 
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ERTAINLY there is no better 


definition of unusual elegance, 
perfection in workmanship and mate- 
rial, than the term “De Luxe.” 
Anyone can use it; but to deserve it, to 
have its use vindicated by the greatest 
umpire in the world— he American 
people—is indeed an accomplishment. 


Years ago, LEE of Conshohocken first 


applied “De Luxe” to their sumptuous 
Flat Tread, a high pressure tire of 
marvelous service. Five years ago our 
oversize balloon, the Shoulderbilt, 
the first 6-ply balloon, was properly 
christened “De Luxe,” and no tire has 
more richly deserved it. 


Our next worthy member is the new 
8-ply LEE Super De Luxe, a marvel of 
tire making—beautiful in appearance 
and remarkable in design and con- 


| Die oN 


struction. Though scarcely a year old, 


it has already demonstrated its right 
to the title of SUPER De Luxe. 


The virtues of this LEE SUPER 
DE LUXE tire are many. Its non-skid 
tread design is so deeply cut and clev- 
erly fashioned that safety of a degree 
heretofore unknown is assured. Its 
8-ply sidewalls provide unusual riding- 
comfort by absorbing the shocks and 
reducing the “ throw-backs.” Its tread 
is so thick and tough that it will last 
seasons longer than other tires, and 
offers the greatest possible resistance 


to penetration. 


LEE of Conshohocken claim, with both 
modesty and pride, that ’“DE LUXE,” 
by every synonym and definition, 
accurately describes all tires made by 
them which carry this mark. 


GENERAL Orrices: CONSHOHOCKEN, PA., U.S.A. : 


CQ) 


FACTORIES 


CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. and YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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Morning manners 


improve with 


O men who are discontented with 
their morning manners, we recom- 
mend a sparkling glass of Sal Hepatica! 
A quick turn of the faucet . . . into the 
pure, cool water, pour a teaspoonful of 
Sal Hepatica. (Use the cap, it’s very con- 
venient.) Drink the sparkling mixture! 


It clears the system promptly. It turns 
an early-morning frown into a break- 
fast-table smile! Women find this splen- 
did combination excellent in banishing 
complexion blemishes. Men like it be- 
cause it keeps them feeling at their best! 


Constipation . .. headaches . . . colds 
... theumatism . . . digestive disorders 
and other common complaints yield 
gently, yet quickly, to Sal Hepatica’s 


Sal Hepatica 


At your drugeist’s (s 30¢, 60c, and $1.20 
= 








Sal Hepatica! 


action. More than any other kind of 
laxative, it neutralizes acidity and it 
cleanses the bloodstream of poisons. It 
sweeps the whole intestinal tract free 
of wastes! 

For years physicians—here and abroad 
—have recognized the great advantages 
of this saline method over all other 
laxatives. Regularly they send their 
patients to “take the cure’’ at Europe’s 
spas. There they drink the waters to 
build up their health. Sal Hepatica 
is the efficient American equivalent of 
these famous Continental springs! 


From your physician, learn more 
about the saline way to health. Ask him 
about Sal Hepatica. Buy a bottle today 
from your druggist... And the next 
morning you arise feeling half-sick and 
“under the weather’, put a spoonful in 
your before-breakfast glass of water! 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO. 
| Dept. C89, 71 West St., New York. 


Kindly send me the Free Booklet that explains 
the many benefits of Sal Hepatica. 


Name 


Address 
| City 
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Lawyer Dawes 


Sirs: 

On the twenty-first page of Time, Aug. s, 
there is a reference to Ambassador Dawes as a 
lawyer. I would like to be corrected if I am 
mistaken, but I am under the impression that 
he . a banker, well known in Chicago financial 
circles. .... 





JosEPH ROSENSTERN 

Far Rockaway, N.Y. 

Banker, violinist, politician, student 
diplomatist, orator, composer, Charles 
Gates Dawes is also a lawyer. He prac- 
ticed from 1887 to 1894, as neighbor and 
contemporary of William Jennings Bryan 
and John Joseph Pershing, in Lincoln, 
Nebr.—Eb. 
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Idaho’s Thames 


Ses 

Your recent review of Hunky and myself con- 
tains a hideous pair of errors. Won't you 
please correct these? : 

In the first place, let us deny that “Novelist 
Williamson’s”’ first name is pronounced as you 
have said. Thames is pronounced with a “th 
sound, as one syllable, and to rime with James 

In the second place, I was born in Idaho, not 
in Iowa. I refuse to be born in Iowa. 


THAMES WILLIAMSON 
Sitka, Alaska 


——e 


Hawatiian Guidebook 
Sirs: 

. . The lack of a reliable guide book was 
met last Fall through publication by the Hono 
lulu Star-Bulletin of a very complete tourist guide 
titled All About Hawait, very amply illustrated 
with photographs, maps and tables, carrying also 
historic and contemporary facts and_ statis- 


tics. 
S. P. Troop 
Los Angeles Steamship Co. 
Advertising Department 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


o— 





Fearless “Record” 
SIRs: 

AS EDITOR OF LOS ANGELES RECORD 
I. ASK CORRECTION OF STATEMENT IN 
SOUTHEAST CORNER OF PAGE THIRTY 
AUGUST FIFTH ISSUE THAT QUOTE 
LOCAL NEWSPAPER LONG FOES OF 
LABOR UNIONISM CONTINUED TO SUP- 
PRESS NEWS UNQUOTE STOP WHILE AM 
BIGUOUS THIS EVIDENTLY WAS MEANT 
TO AND. WOULD BE READ AS INCLUDING 
ALL NEWSPAPERS STOP LOS ANGELES 
RECORD MOST INFLUENTIAL OF ALL 
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| “I tried out Ethy] 


a month betore I 


: began to se// if” 


HE men who sell you gasoline—the 
“es men who know—use Ethyl them- 
ist selves. And tell others about it. Every 


h month more thousands of motorists try 


a Ethyl—and tell their friends about it. 


That is easy to understand. Ethyl is 
gasoline plus. To good gasoline has been 
added a vital ingredient—Ethy] fluid. This 

no- is the anti-knock compound, containing 


ide 


a tetraethyl lead developed after years of 


Iso 
research to make gasoline a more efficient 
motor fuel, and make possible high com- 
pression engines. 

Outstanding oil companies are now mix- 


ing Ethy] fluid with their gasoline because 


RD 

<a they first tried it themselves, tested it ex- 

ae haustively and proved that it did make 

Mt their gasoline better. 

NG Profit by the knowledge cf experts and 

a the experience of millions of car owners, 
and start riding with Ethyl today. It im- 
proves the performance of any car, what- 

cad ever its age or type or compression. 

nd Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, 25 Broad- 


79 way, New York City; 56 Church Street, 


S Toronto, Can.; 36 Queen Anne’s Gate, 

ng London, England. 

ym 

Ws, @E. G. C, 1929 
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Now 


ready tor 


distribution! 


The new size and 
new weight golf ball 


(Official January I, 1931) 


Old Size 
and Weight 


New Size 


and Weight 





1.62" diameter 
1.62 oz. 





1.68" diameter 
1.55 oz. 


HE Silver King group has 

always included a ball ap- 
proximating the new size and 
weight (for three years hav- 
ing the exact specifications ) 
and now production is speeded 
up on this new to-be-official 
ball so that golfers may test 


it out. 








Ask for the yellow line—re- | 


cess and mesh—at the same | 


price: $10 the dozen. 


Black line Silver Kings have 
been in such great demand 
this year that a shortage ex- 
isted. But now rush express 
steamer shipments are catch- 
ing up with the demand. 





The Silvertown Co., London 


John Wanamaker 
NEW YORK 


Sole United States Distributors 





TIME 


SIX ENGLISH DAILIES HAS NEVER BEEN 
QUOTE FOE OF LABOR UNIONS UNQUOTE 
AS ANY LABOR LEADER CAN TELL YOU 
STOP LIKEWISE IT HAS NOT SUPPRESSED 
NEWS OF EQUITY STRUGGLE BUT HAS 
FULLY PROMINENTLY AND FEARLESSLY 
PRESENTED NEWS OF BOTH SIDES STOP 
ASK FRANK GILMORE AND WILL HAYS 


STOP 
H. B. R. Briccs 





Los Angeles, Calif. 


—— e 





White Dominicans 
Srrs: 

In Time, July 15, p. 4, Mr. Louis Estell Fagan 
II, writes: “You might remove Abyssinia and 
substitute Dominican Republic.” 

I am ashamed to have to explain to a major 
of the U. S. Army (I am an American citizen) 
that the Dominicans as well as most of the 
population of Latin America are descendants of 
Spaniards, and consequently, it denotes quite a 
limited knowledge, the one who says this is a 
Negro republic. 

Maybe Mr. Fagan ignores this was the first 
white settlement in the New World; that the 
first university and the first church in this con- 


tinent were established in the Dominion Re- 
public. He may also ignore that Columbus’ 
remains are kept in the Cathedral of Santo 


Domingo. 

If Mr. Fagan was in Santo Domingo during 
the American occupation he was witness of many 
a wedding of his fellow-in-arms with native girls, 
not blacks but whites. 

There is of course in the Island, as well as in 
the U. S. and all other countries of this continent, 
a small percentage of Negroes, descendants of 
slaves brought in by white settlers. 

If Mr. Fagan was here during the American 
occupation, he might be able to write something 
about the assassination of the 3,000 natives by 
the American ‘soldiers in less than two years; 
this will be of interest to many American cit- 
izens residing in this country who never have 
been able to understand such a slaughter. 

HENRY HAMMOND 

Santo Domingo, 

Dominican Republic. 


— 





White Pants 
Sirs: 

We are enclosing an article, from the July 23, 
1929 issue of the Ashland Independent which we 
feel will be of special interest to your readers. 
Certainly the wearing of white pants by workers 
around a steel mill is an innovation. .. . 

RALPH PEARSON 

Middletown, Ohio. 





Birth of Dada 
Sirs: 

In the issue of Time for Aug. 5, 
in the review of The Eater of Darkness that 
Dadaism was “born at the Cabaret Voltaire, 
Paris, 1916.” This would give rise to the 
erroneous impression that Dada was a move- 
ment of French origin. 

The Dada Movement was founded in the Cafe 


it is stated 


Voltaire in Zurich, Switzerland in 1916 by a 
group of five literati; two Germans, two Ru- 
manians and an Alsatian. The word, Dada 


(which is apparently a child’s name for a hobby 
horse) was first applied by this group to one 
of the female singers in derision, and after- 
wards to a movement that derided the contem- 
porary arts. Later the centre of the movement 
was shifted by Tristan Tzara, one of the 
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founders, to Paris where it became united with 
a French movement of a somewhat similar 
nature, 


Husert Witcox 


—®. 


Howell Refreshed . 


Sirs: 

I was greatly pleased to find in Time, Aug. s, 
your comments on the dismissal of George Lloyd 
as High Commissioner of Egypt. 

It is very refreshing to me to observe that all 
I have said concerning him in my book: Egypt's 
Past, Present and Future (just off the press) 
has been verified by his own Governments— 
saldwin’s and MacDonald's. 


J. Morton Howe t.* 





“Howellhaven” 


3ellefontaine, Ohio. 
ee. 
“49 to 0, Favah Them” 


Sirs: 

Your chat about batting batsmen, Time, July 
29, p. 41, reminds me of a story that Dan Logan 
tells. It may interest T1me-readers. 

The chocolate cotton pickers from Riverside 
Plantation had come down to Vanceville to play 
the also-dark potato diggers of Sunny Side for 
the colored baseball championship of 
Parish, La. 

The game was noisily underway when Mr 
Eugene G. Morehead, accompanied by Mr. 
Harold Levy, then but recently come South from 
Down East, drove up. To a young and enthusi- 
astic looking darky who approached, Mr. More- 
head asked for the score. 

“ag to nuthin’, Boss, favah them.” 

Mr. Levy, not used to our darkies, but desiring 
to appear sympathetic, ejaculated: 

“My Gracious, they have you 
beat!” 

With an indulgent but respectful smile their 
informant explained: 

“Naw, suh; dat’s all 
stuffen out'n dem. 


Bossier 


hopelessly 


right. We'll beat de 
Us ain’t got to bat, yet.” 

VAL IRION 
New Orleans, La. 





oe 
Amicable Life 
Stirs: 

Since nobody from Waco has called your hand 
regarding skyscrapers in U. S. containing 21 or 
more stories (Time, July 15) and believing with 
Texas Power and Light Co. that Texans should 
talk Texas, I hasten to inform you that the 
home office building of the Amicable Life In- 
surance Co. of Waco, Texas, has 22 stories. 

This building is a landmark in this part of 
the state and the following story is told of a 
stranger in Waco asking the best way to go to 
San Angelo: 

Stranger: 
Angelo?” 

Native: “You know where the Amicable Build- 
ing is. Well go to that corner and turn west for 
exactly 500 miles and you will be in San Angelo.” 


J. H. LAnpers 


ey een 





“Friend, how can I get to San 


Temple, Tex. 


Cow Town Diesel 


Sirs: 
In Ashland, Kan., a small “cow town,” is an 
120-h.p. semi-Diesel oil burning engine, con- 


nected direct with a generator supplying electric 
current for the town’s municipally-owned electric 
light plant which a few years ago operated con- 
tinuously for one year and three months. When 
*U. S. Minister to Egypt, 1922-27. 








Roy E. Larsen 
CircuLATION ManacGeEr, Time, INc. 


only one 
Newsmagazine 


and the yearly 
subscription 
price is a 


ADDRESS 


350 E. 22nd Street, Cuicaco, Inv. 


Please enter my subscription for 
Time for one year, and send me 
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— DO YOU 


t’s 


: HOLD THESE STOCKS? 


If you hold or are interested in any of the following securities, our current 
| Stock Market Bulletins should prove of exceptional value because they will tell 
| you exactly what to do—whether to buy, sell, or hold. 


al 





ly These Bulletins discuss the following: 

ide THE AVIATION INDUSTRY Are you interested in the aviation industry? 
lay Jf you are—if you want a share in the tremendous profits that are sure to reward 
for , those investors who buy the few outstanding securities in this group—then 
you will want our analysis of the aviation industry. This analysis tells specif- 
Mr cally why certain aeronautical stocks are bargains and what should be done with 
Mr. UNITED AIRCRAFT, CURTISS-WRIGHT, AVIATION CORPORATION, 
a NATIONAL AIR TRANSPORT and BENDIX AVIATION. 


ia THE AMUSEMENT STOCKS W hat is the outlook for the amusementstocks? 


Is Radio still an excellent purchase? Which company is likely to prosper most 


ing from the talking movies? Should PARAMOUNT now be bought? Has the 

ie outlook darkened for WARNER BROTHERS, FOX FILM and UNIVERSAL 
PICTURES? 

hei 

6 THE OILS Most authorities agree that the oil situation will work out favorably 

de in time. Yet, endeavors to control oil over-production seem to take the form 


mostly of committee meetings and adjournments. Is it now time to take a 
definitely bearish stand on the oils? Would funds now tied up in TEXAS 
CORPORATION, STANDARD OIL OF NEW JERSEY, NEW YORK, 
and INDIANA, SINCLAIR, ATLANTIC REFINING, SKELLEY, PAN- 
AMERICAN, PHILLIPS PETROLEUM and MARLAND be far more profit- 


and ably employed? 
oa 
er RAILS Are we now rapidly approaching a great rail market? If so, will such a 
ped market derive its encouragement from merger possibilities or from earnings in- 
In- creases? Do further substantial advances appear to be in sight for PENNROAD 
CORPORATION and ALLEGHANY CORPORATION? Which of the fol- 
f . lowing stocks, should now be bought:—NEW HAVEN, ERIE, ATCHISON, 
0 to ROCK ISLAND, MISSOURI PACIFIC, ST. PAUL, NORTHERN PACIFIC 


and PENNSYLVANIA? 


San 
‘ld UTILITIES Should profits in the utility stocks now be taken? Have recent ad- 
go vances in this group more than fully discounted possibilities for years to come? 
elo.” What action should now be taken by holders of CONSOLIDATED GAs, 
2S UNITED GAS IMPROVEMENT, INTERNATIONAL T. & T., AMERICAN 
T. & T., ELECTRIC BOND & SHARE and PUBLIC SERVICE OF NEW 
JE RSEY? 
| lf you are interested in any of the above securities, or would like to know what 
pba the Stock Market is likely to do next, write today for copies of our current Bulle- 
-ctric tins. They will be mailed to you free upon request, together with a copy of our 
a booklet, “MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS”. Simply mail the coupon below. 
When 
AU B U RN, N E W Y OR K 


INVESTMENT RESEARCH BUREAU, DIV. 106, AUBURN, NEW YORK 


Kindly send me specimen copies of ee a ee Ne 
your current Stock Market Bulletins. 
Also a copy of “MAKING MONEY IN Address 


STOCKS”. This does not obligate me 
in any way. 6 en ness chee ote. eee 
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rofits FADE in 


red-ink \/| arkets 


| enforcement had been taken out of the jurisdic- 





AN EDITORIAL BY 


W. C. DUNLAP, VICE-PRESIDENT 
IN CHARGE OF SALES 


THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES CO. 


HE market skyline is receiving 

close scrutiny these days. The 
pressure of dwindling margins has 
forced a searching examination of 
sales fields and sales procedure. Hit- 
or-miss techniques in selling are 
giving way to a technique of se- 
lective control. Business has dis- 
covered that sales outlets which 
expand volume without expanding 
profits are parasites. Red-ink mar- 


kets pay no dividends. 


More than two years ago we 
recognized the need for new selling 
methods to meet new business con- 
ditions. We studied our own market 
intensively and on the basis of this 
study we outlined new policies of 
which the keynote has been con- 
centration on preferred markets. 
This in turn is based upon the fact, 
proven by analysis, that the great 
bulk of our business comes from a 
comparatively restricted list 
of customers. We now di- 
rect sales effort where it 
can yield the most profit- 
able return. 


Do 


You Know Your 
Market? 





The results of these new policies 
have more than justified their adop- 
tion. To the company as a whole 
they have brought reductions in the 
cost of selling, increase in net prof- 
its, improvement in collections, 


growth even in volume which we | 


were prepared to sacrifice if neces- 
sary to gain the benefits of better 
margins. To our salesmen they have 
brought better earnings. To our 
customers they have brought kin- 
dred advantages in improved serv- 


shut down neither the engine nor the generator 
had developed any faults. 

I have often wondered if this performance 
was not a world’s record for continuous perform- 
ance by a practical, every-day piece of power 
machinery. Has Time cognizance of a longer 
one? 


Epwarp S. KENNEDY 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Have TrmeE-readers such cognizance ?— 
Eb. 


nn ’ 
T'acoma’s Clulow 
Sirs: 

On May 13, or thereabouts, W.C.T.U. state 
vice president, Mrs. Clulow, Tacoma, Wash., at 
a district convention held at Winthrop, Wash., 
stated that the reason why the Volstead Act has 
so much been enforced and so many more con- 
victions were being made under the admirable 
“Five and Ten Act’ was because prohibition 


tion of the Treasury Department and had been 
put into the hands of that fearless, God-fearing 
little Methodist, Mabel Walker Willebrandt 
That the reason why Andrew Mellon did not 
enforce prohibition was~-because he had large 
stores of distillery goods which he was anxious 
to dispose of and was slowly doing so and be- 
cause ‘he still held a large number of distillery 
stocks, 

Time made the statement that he had long 
since disposed of his stocks. If he does not 
have the distillery goods, please notify Mrs. 
Clulow to that effect, so that she may cease to 
go about the country making false statements 
that she may learn to verify statements before 


making them. , 
(Mrs.) Hitma M. Nye 
Miles City, Mont. 
Tacoma’s Clulow is doubly in error. 
Secretary Mellon long since sold his dis- 
tillery stocks. Prohibition enforcement 


| has not yet been transferred from Treasury 





ice and closer acquaintance with | 


improvements in our line as they 
are developed. 


We owe these results in part to 
a new and improved system of 
market analysis and to the develop- 
ment of Multigraph equipment 
specifically adapted to the needs of 
selective selling—equipment which 
makes it easy to reach specific mar- 
kets with the exact type of sales 
effort adapted to their peculiar con- 
ditions. 


Our experience will perhaps be 
helpful to business executives who 
are faced with the problem of mak- 
ing volume yield more profit. If 
you will write me I shall be glad 
to discuss these experiences 
in greater detail with you. 
Please address your letter to 
W.C. Dunlap, 1834 E. 40th 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


""" MULTIGRAPL 





for today’s new selling conditions 


to Justice.—Eb. 
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Buzzardless St. Louis 
Sirs: 

“The buzzards that soar over St. Louis 
(Time, Aug. 5, page 47) may have been 
“perplexed” but their existence is real news 
to residents here. I have lived in St. Louis 27 
years and have yet to see a buzzard within 50 
miles. , . : 

These must be figments of the imagina- 
tion of a writer who has yet to visit the far 
West. No doubt he pictures these foul birds 
of prey feeding on the bleaching bones of 
horses shot down by painted Indians in attacks 
on covered wagons just outside our Forest Park. 
We do keep our mongooses there but they don't 
fly. 

Ask him to look us up on the map the 
next time he comes home from a movie shot on 
the Mojave Desert and see how far we are from 
the haunts of the “buzzard.” 

GeorcE H. SHARE 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Zoologist William Pursley of the St. 
Louis City Zoo attests the fact that St 
Louis has buzzards. Lambert Field airmen 


| agree that “the St. Louis Robin played tag 


with plenty of them.”—Eb. 


- 








“Lexington’s” Run 
Sirs: 

In the first column on p. 22 of Time, July 29, 
as 4 part of your article about the BREMEN, 
the following statement appears, “Last week the 
BREMEN, on her first day out from Cherbourg 
sped 687 miles for a new world’s one-day record.’ 

Perhaps this means a record for passenger- 
carrying ships; because the LEXINGTON, on 
her record-breaking run from San Pedro, Calif.. 
to Honolulu, T.H., June 9-12, 1928, ran the 
entire distance of 2,226 miles in 72 hours and 
36 minutes, the record day’s run being 758 miles 
I believe this is still the world’s record for any 


type of ship. 
Joun K. YouNG 
Storekeeper second class, 
U. S. Navy 
U.S.S. Lexington 
San Pedro, Calif. 
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Behind the Scenes 


Lupton Steel Windows are butt-welded 
for extra strength. A mechanical jig 
insures absolute accuracy in the op- 
eration . .. an instance of the exact- 
ing precision, and the honest quality 
with which Lupton Products are 
built. Every Lupton Product must 
pass through many inspections before 
it is pronounced ready to leave the 


factory. 


A NAME THAT IS PLEDGED IN STEEL 


LupToN as a business name has en- 
dured for nearly three score years. 
The tiny tinware shop of 1871 has 
frown into a giant plant where 
steel is fabricated into windows of 
every kind, into shelving for the 
goods of the nation, into steel 
doors, office partitions, and every 


type of roofing accessory. 


Today the huge Lupton factory 
extends over some twelve acres of 
land, and supplies yearly the 
manufacturers, the builders, the 
merchants of America with more 
than 66,500,000 pounds of finely 
finished Lupton Products. Such a 
tremendous growth cannot be dis- 


missed as haphazard. It could re- 
sult only from the manufacture 


of products needed and absorbed 
by the nation, of products which 


are the accepted leaders in their 


line, of products whose honesty of 








4n interesting hallway termination is achieved 
with this Lupton Heavy Casement Door. 


LuoPTron 


workmanship and material have 
become a standard among the trade. 
Yet the name Lupton is not asso- 
ciated with manufacturing alone. 
It is the mark of an engineering 
service which guarantees the plan- 
ning, installation, and final satisfac- 
tion of every Lupton undertaking. 
It is a service available without 
charge to any responsible business. 
Lupton believes in seeing the job 
through—from start to finish! 
Every man at the Lupton plant 
is a builder—a craftsman who 
builds for the nation. Day by day 
his work means better lighting and 
ventilation for factories, better 
working conditions for brother 
workmen in every important indus- 


trial center, better windows for 


residences, reduced costs in dis- 


tributing merchandise. It is an 


ideal that finds material expression 
in the steel that passes over his 
work-bench. David Lupton’s Sons 
Co., 2263 East Allegheny Avenue, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 















(Left) Lupton Steel Hardware equipment gives 
perfect display to every item. Lasiter Bros. 
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Pond Roof Design, by Lupton, gives an 
abundance of daylighting and fresh air for the 


Yellow Cab Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. 


Hardware Store, Greenwood, Ind. 


WHERE STEEL 1S 
FUSED WITH SINCERITY 
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THE LINCOLN 
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COSTS VERY LITTLE TO OPERATE 


A Brunn all-weather semi-collapsible Cabriolet, the property of Charles L. Lawrance, Esq., of New York, 
photographed upon his estate. Mr. Lawrance is President of the Wright Aeronautical Corporation 


A REALLY good automobile is by 
necessity more than good to ride 
in and good to look at. It must 
also be good to own— in the sense 
that to drive it, year after year, is 
true motor car economy. 


The Lincoln can be kept in per- 
fect mechanical condition at a 
maintenance cost almost unbeliev- 
able for a car of its power. It is not 
at all unusual for a Lincoln owner 
to drive his car for 100,000 miles, 


and yet have a nominal repair bill 
for parts. Here is a car that retains 
its stamina almost indefinitely. 

It is a simple matter to explain 
the low maintenance cost of the 
Lincoln. The economy of driving 
this car follows directly from the 
way in which it is made. It rep- 
resents the highest quality of 
engineering skill and materials 
obtainable. The Lincoln owner 
can drive his car with the assurance 


roe LINCOLN 


that a number of years and many 
thousands of miles of the most 
exacting service will have practi- 
cally no effect upon motor, chassis 
or body. 

Under the circumstances, it is 
natural that there should be a feel- 
ing of security in buying a Lincoln. 
. . » It is significant that people 
who know this car best, find its 
economy of performance as striking 
as its power and distinction. 
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THE PRESIDENCY 


No More Pests 


High were the hopes of a little group of 
men who last week journeyed to Washing- 
ton, politely presented themselves at the 
White House office, asked for five minutes 
of President Hoover’s time. Secretary 
George Akerson eyed them sharply, asked 
who they were, what they wanted. They 
explained: they represented a ,national 
association opposed to blue laws. Leading 
them was Spencer M. de Golier, thrice 
Mayor of Bradford, Pa., Vice President of 
N. A. O. B. L. They had read about how 
a delegation of the Lord’s Day Alliance 
had called last month upon President 
Hoover to urge him to support -lue law 
legislation for Washington (Time, July 
22). Now in protest came they of the 
N. 4. O. B. L. to pray the President to 
refuse such support. 

Secretary Akerson told them to return 
next day. They did, to find no appoint- 
ment with the President ready for them. 
The third day was like the second, the 
fourth like the third. Plainly President 
Hoover would not see them. In high 
dudgeon they left Washington. Mayor de 
Golier exclaimed: “I am deeply disap- 
pointed. . . . Discrimination!” 

The White House explained: The 
President is pestered by propagandists. 
They prey on his time, impede The Big 
Things. The Lord’s Day Alliance dele- 
gates gained entrance to him by misrepre- 
sentation. Their declared purpose was to 
“pay respects” but once inside they had 
turned crusaders, made speeches. A new 
policy now bars all such pesterers (TIME, 
Aug. 12). The N. A. O. B. L. delegation 
was simply unfortunate in being the first 
to feel its effect. 

“Bunk!” cried Dr. Joseph A. Themper. 
Board Chairman of N. A. O. B. L. “If 
there’d been any deep-seated desire to re- 
ceive those opposed to Sunday blue laws, 
it would not have been impossible to ar- 
range a meeting wit] the nation’s execu- 
tive.” 

Mr. de Golier made loud noises about 
how he, thrice Mayor of Bradford, Pa., 
had “helped elect Herbert Hoover” and 
now look what he got! 

@ The Elimination of Pests in favor of 
Big Things led citizens to review the record 
of President Hoover’s first five months. 

Things done: 1) Abolition of the “Offi- 
cial spokesman;” 2) withdrawal of U. S. 
oil lands for conservation; 3) publicity for 
income tax refunds; 4) a federal farm law 
and board. 

Things started: 1) study of law enforce- 
ment: 2) oil conservation by states; 3) a 
reorganized G. O. P., South; 4) naval 
limitation; 5) curtailment of military 


costs; 6) elimination of Postal deficits; 7) 
a conference on child welfare; 8) improve- 
ment of U.S. prisons (see p. 10); 9) tariff 
revision; 10) study of possible tax reduc- 
tion, 

Praise from the arch-Democratic New 





© Keystone 


Eric Louw 
. wool, diamonds, sheepskins. 

(See col. 3) 
York World: “Washington is a centre of 
news . . . because a quick-witted and ag- 
gressive executive is plainly on the job.” 
@ Last week President, Hoover was 55. 
He celebrated his birthday privately at his 
Shenandoah National Park camp. Prime 
guests: Charles Augustus Lindbergh et ux. 
The President was “surprised” by a cake, 





candles, inexpensive presents. Pastimes: 
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pitching horseshoes, dam-building, reading 
Sunday newspapers carried by air from 
Washington. Prime horseshoer: Charles 
Augustus Lindbergh. 

@ Slightly annoyed by veiled criticism, 
President Hoover last week announced his 
intention of donating his camp in Virginia 
to the U. S. as a permanent presidential 
retreat. He detailed the contributions to 
its construction: 1) from Virginia, roads 
to the camp; 2) from the Marine Corps, 
“Labor in erecting cabins and tents, in 
providing water supply, cutting brush;” 3) 
from the telephone and electric light com- 
panies, “connections without charge;” 4) 
from local residents, “labor on fine trails ;~ 
5) from the U. S. Army engineers, road 
work ‘as one of its summer exercises;” 
6) from himself, 164 acres of land, “the 
purchase of building materials, etc. ... 
some labor costs.” 

@ President Hoover last week first exer- 
cised executive clemency. In 1927, George 
Herbert Thompson, Washington Blacka- 
moor, murdered his sweetheart. Five days 
before he was to step into the electric 
chair, President Hoover commuted his 
sentence to life imprisonment. 


THE CABINET 
U.S. A.to U.S.A. 


A traveler from Washington to Cape 
Town, Union of South Africa, must jour- 
ney 11,136 miles if he goes by London. 
8,034 miles if he goes direct. To clip 3,102 
miles off the diplomatic distance between 
Washington and Cape Town, to bring the 
U.S. A. and the U. S. A. into closer rela- 
tion, steps were taken last week for an 


‘exchange of ministers such as the U. S 


now conducts with Canada and Irish Free 
State. The U. S. approved the appoint- 
ment of Eric H. Louw as South Africa’s 
first envoy to Washington. 

Washington considered Ralph James 
Totten, Consul-General at Cape Town. 
as a likely U. S. Minister to South Africa. 

When Minister Louw opens his legation 
in Washington, he will find his duties com- 
mercial, not political. There are no diplo- 
matic issues now pending between the 
U.S. A. and the U. S. A. Nor will he have 
to learn his job, for he knows U. S. busi- 
ness well, was onetime South African 
Trade Commissioner in the U. S. South 
African trade with the U. S. has doubled 
since 1923. Last year the Dominion pur- 
chased $55,000,000 worth of goods from 
the U. S. (automobiles, machinery, farm 
implements, clothing). The U. S. im- 
ported $8,000,000 worth of South African 
commodities (wool, diamonds. sheep- 
skins). In 1925 South Africa (pop.: 6.- 
928,580; size: 471.917 sq. mi.) had 70,000 
motors: today it has close to 110.000 
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THE CONGRESS 


Gentlemen Agree 

Few senators last week made hot haste 
to reach Washington in time for the re- 
convening of the Senate on Aug. 19. 
Reason: The Senate Finance Committee, 
badly stalled on tariff writing, admitted 
it could not complete its bill before next 
month. Gentlemen of the Senate had 
agreed to do nothing more than meet and 
adjourn for three-day periods until Sept. 
3, when Chairman Reed Smoot of the 
committee was “almost sure” he would 
have the measure ready. 

The Finance Committee last week de- 
cided: 1) To abandon Senator Smoot’s 
sliding sugar tariff because of its resem- 
blance to price-fixing; 2) To triple the 
house-proposed duty on waste wool; 3) 
To reduce the duty on automobiles from 


25% to 10%. 


ARMY & NAVY 
“Greatest Advertisers” 

On June 2, 1918, Belleau Wood was a 
pernicious fester on the Allied front line. 
Snugly nestled in every available cranny 
were deadly German machine gun nests 
On that day into Belleau Wood went the 
U. S. Marines of the 2nd Division Regu- 
lar Army, with bared bayonets. They 
yelled in defiance, yelled in death. When. 
after ten days, the 26th Division relieved 
them, 4,500 U. S. Marines were killed. 
gassed or wounded. But there were no 
more Germans in the Wood. The 26th 
Division, advancing, bombarded the town 
of Belleau, demolished the ancient chapel, 
drove out the Germans. 

Philanthropically. the 26th Division 
made amends. Collecting $50,000, they 
rebuilt the church, will rededicate it this 
autumn. On its walls they have graven 
the names of their casualties. 

The 26th is the “Yankee Division,” 
National Guardsmen from Maine. They 
have placed their church not upon the 
ancient stones of the old site, but on the 
tourist-ridden highway from Paris to 
Chateau-Thierry and Metz: not over the 
tombs of long-dead Frenchmen, but beside 
the 2nd Division cemetery. 

Last week there were reverberations. 

Major General James Guthrie Harbord, 
retired (Radio Corp. of America) as 2nd 
Division Commander, rumbled judicially: 
“The placing of a memorial by another 
division almost at the gateway of Belleau 
Wood will distort history for posterity.” 
Back came Lieut. Carroll J. Swan, presi- 
dent of the “Yankee Division Club”: “It 
is absurd for the Marines to say we are 
taking any of the glory from them. 
We were just as regular as they, and more 
so... . It is rather late in the game now 
to criticise... . They are the greatest 
bunch of advertisers in the world.” 

Pained, both divisions hastened to en- 
treat General Pershing to apportion the 
respective glories of the two Divisions, to 
decide whether or not the 26th’s church 
was just a bit too close to the 2nd’s Wood. 
General Pershing flatly declined to be- 
come embroiled. 


CRIME 
Cattle-Herding 


“Although congested as never before 


in the history of the Institution . . . we 
have been able to maintain the health and 
discipline of prisoners... . It has been 


impossible to segregate drug addicts from 
other prisoners, due to our congestion. I 
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SANFORD BATES 


The President promised more probationers. 


would respectfully recommend that some 
plan for relief of congestion be under- 
taken. . . ..—Report of the warden of the 
U. S. penitentiary at Leavenworth, Kan., 
July 1, 1928. 

“The health of the prisoners has been 
excellent, especially when one takes into 
consideration the overcrowded condition 
of the Institution. At one time we had 
as high as 500 men sleeping in the cor- 
ridors . . . after all cell and dormitory 
space had been filled. . . ..—Report of 
the warden of the U. S. penitentiary at 
Atlanta, Ga., July 1, 1928. 

Such warnings of cattle-herding in U. S. 
prisons provoked no action in official 
Washington. Mrs. Mabel Walker Wille- 
brandt, for eight years the Assistant At- 
torney-General responsible for prison con- 
ditions as well as Prohibition and tax cases, 
spent more time worrying about the con- 
duct of Federal wardens than prodding 
Presidents Harding and Coolidge to get 
more cells built. 

Not until last fortnight’s mutiny at 
Leavenworth Penitentiary (Time, Aug. 
12), was something done. Prompt then 
to speak was President Hoover. Last week 
he announced a new program to meet this 
old problem: 

“Further Federal accommodations for 
prisoners cannot be any longer delayed. 
We will ask Congress to give us the neces- 
sary authority and appropriations to revise 
the system. 

“Atlanta is 120% over capacity in in- 
mates at the present time and Leaven- 
worth is 87%, all of which is the cause 


of infinite demoralization and the direct 
cause of outbreaks and trouble. . . . Our 
plans necessitate an expenditure of about 
$5,000,000 and will comprise some addi- 
tions and revision of the old prisons and 
probably a new prison somewhere in the 
Northeastern States.” 

Figures told the story of U. S. prison- 
crowding. Atlanta was built to hold 1,712 
men. Its present population is 3,787. 
Leavenworth’s capacity is 2,000, its popu- 
lation, 3,758. Chillicothe, Ohio, has 250 
more prisoners than its capacity of 1,000. 
Only McNeil Island, Wash., is below 
capacity. As of June 1, U. S. prisoners 
were incarcerated as follows: In Federal 
prisons—10,200; in State prisons—1,200; 
in county jails—g,ooo. 

Causes for congestion were sought. The 
President explained from data supplied 
him: “The increased number of prisoners 
is due to the general increase in crime, 
the largest number of our prisoners being 
violators of the narcotics act. They com- 
prise about 339% of the inmates. . . . Pro- 
hibition contributes about 14%.” 

Other major groups of U. S. prisoners 
were violators of the Interstate Motor 
Vehicle Theft Act, the Postal Laws, the 
Counterfeiting Act, the Mann Act (white 
slavers ). 

Herbert Brown, Chief of the U. S. 
Bureau of Efficiency, explained that in 
1926 out of 5,120 convictions under the 
drug act, 1,540 persons went to jail 
whereas out of 37,018 convictions under 
the Volstead Act, only 765 men received 
jail sentences. Plain is the picture of what 
would have happened had ‘leggers been 
sentenced to prison in the same proportion 
as violators of other U. S. laws. 

Responsible for the President’s program 
was Sanford Bates, U. S. Superintendent 
of Prisons, selected as a man of “advanced 
ideas” by Mrs. Willebrandt shortly before 
her retirement last spring. For ten years 
Mr. Bates was Massachusetts’ Commis- 
sioner of Correction, fought many a fight 
to modernize that State’s penal system. No 
sentimentalist, he believes in prison re- 
form, rehabilitation of society’s  sick- 
minded. One of his methods for relieving 
U. S. prison congestion is to increase 
paroles, now limited by the scarcity of 
probation officers. President Hoover last 
week promised him more of these officers. 
@. Prison congestion worried State as well 
as U. S. executives. The New York World 
made a survey of the 22 largest prisons in 
the U. S. outside New York, received re- 
ports that 15 of them were “dangerously 
overcrowded.” The percentage of popula- 
tion over capacity in important local 
prisons was: Indiana State Prison, 79%; 
Eastern Penitentiary, Pennsylvania, 77%; 
Nebraska State Penitentiary, 61%; Mis- 
souri State Prison, 42%; Rhode Island 
State Penitentiary, 31%; Kentucky State 
Prison, 31%; Maryland State Prison, 
25% 

The Maine State Prison was 16% below 
capacity, the “emptiest” in the U. S. 

q@ At Angola Penal Farm in Louisiana last 
week six convicts seized a locomotive, 
went roaring away towards freedom in the 


“hills. When their steam gave out, they 
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took to their heels, were shortly re- 
captured. 

@ Kentucky’s Governor Flem D. Sampson 
last week signed death warrants for two 
murderers, to be executed in September. 
At the same time he issued a proclamation 
calling attention to their crimes, their 
punishment, which he ordered read once 
a week in every prison and jail in the 
State. It began: “May the Lord have 
mercy upon the souls of these unfortu- 
nate men who are about to pay the extreme 
penalty for their transgressions.” 


HUSBANDRY 
Fly Loan 


Pleased with themselves last. week were 
officials of two Florida fruit co-operatives. 
Theirs was the distinction of receiving 
from the Federal Farm Board the first 
allotment from its $150,000,000 loan fund. 
To Florida United Growers and Florida 
Citrus Growers Exchange the Board ad- 
vanced $300,000. 

This loan was obtained to equip Florida 
fruit shipping warehouses with apparatus 
for destroying the Mediterranean fruit 
fly on outgoing produce. By this method 
fruit is first heated above 100°, then sud- 
denly cooled to just above freezing where 
it is held long enough to insure thc demise 
of Halterophera Capitata larvae. 

Floridians last week insisted that the 
extermination of this pest was virtually 
complete, that Secretary of Agriculture 
Hyde should consider relaxing the federal 
quarantine. They accused their citrus- 
competitor, California, of exaggerating 
the fruit fly’s destruction in Florida, of 
spreading false stories of fruit trees cut 
down, orchards obliterated. 

@ The Federal Farm Board last week 
received applications for relief from 
growers of: mushrooms, plumosus,* 
grapes. 

@ Wheat continued to engage the Board’s 
attention. It repeated its warning to hus- 
bandmen to hold back their crop—a warn- 
ing generally ignored. 


U.G. of A. 

Last week another giant of farm co- 
operation strode on the U. S. scene. In- 
corporated at $50,000,000 as the United 
Growers of America, this new co-operative 
purposed to bring together into one large 
selling agency fruit and vegetable grow- 
ers throughout the land, exclusive of Cal- 
ifornia. It will maintain cold storage 
warehouses, special transportation equip- 
ment, practice “big business” sales meth- 
ods. Sixty fruit and truck co-operatives in 
»5 states have already pledged themselves 
to market through it. Its board chairman: 
Julius Howlar.d Barnes, onetime president 
of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, one- 
time president of U. S. Grain Corp. Its 
counsel: Aaron Sapiro, famed co-opera- 
tive organiser who sued Henry Ford for 
libel. Its promise to city housewives: 
Fresher, riper fruit and vegetables by re- 
ducing marketing delays from farm to 
table. Its hope: to borrow from the Fed- 
eral Farm Board. 


*Hair fern used by- florists in arranging and 
packing bouquets. 


CATASTROPHE 


Boomers & Howlers 


... They watched the fire all night 
Stream toward Cachagua; the big- 
coned inland pines 
Made pillars of white flame. 
—Robinson Jeffers. 
Little fires hiss and crackle. Big fires 
boom and howl. Boomers and howlers 
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KENTUCKY'S SAMPSON 


“May the Lord have mercy.” 


(See col. 1) 


aplenty reverberated last week under west- 
ern U. S. skies, advancing with gargantuan 
halloo on tinder-dry forests, wheat fields, 
grazing lands, defenceless towns. From 
streets, from factories, from jails went 
forth thousands of volunteers and con- 
scripts to re-enforce desperate, haggard 
foresters. 

In the Pacific Northwest electrical 
storms, bringing no . quenching rain, 
touched off countless fires. In one night 
200.* Some swept out of control. On the 
slopes of Mt. Ranier thousands of acres 
of green virgin timber lay blackened, life- 
less, while the tattered line of flames 
moved on. To a band of 25 firefighters 
marooned foodless in a rocky gorge on 
Mt. Ranier, roast flesh of deer. squirrel, 
coyote smelled savory. Elsewhere in 
Washington highways and electric lines 
were severed, apple orchards menaced 
when a $100,000 irrigation flume burned. 
In Chelan Forest 1.100 acres of rich tim- 
ber and farmland lay desolate before the 
fire was controlled. 

In Klamath County, Ore., 250 men, six 
tractors, two tanks struggled to corral a 
mighty blaze. In all, the northwest had 
approximately 50.000 acres laid low. 

Citizens of Hawkinsville, Cal., watched 
the ominous sky, scorched tan by day, 
smeared crimson by night. After eating up 


*Of the 6,021 forest fires last year, nearly 
one-half were started by lightning, over one- 
sixth by smokers. Worst fire ever recorded 
was in 1910, when 4,047,000 acres in the 
Northern Rockies burned 





30,000 acres of timber and crops, the 
fire charged the town. Snatching up a few 
treasured belongings, the inhabitants fled 
to safety down a last narrow opening 
through the flames. 

At San Luis Obispo, Calif., all prisoners 
from the county jail were released to battle 
fire. Black and charred lay 61,000 acres 
in Madera county, 10,000 in Tuolomne, 
10,000 in San Luis Obispo. Fiendish fire- 
pots, devised of oily rags, candles, tin cans, 
were picked up. A pyromaniac with 30 
blazes on his head, was sought. 

In the Superior Forest of Minnesota 
there had been no real rain since April. 
Ziajor fires raged. 

In Oklahoma, 200 men fought 15 fires. 

In Manitoba and Ontario numerous 
blazes were spotted, battled. Near The 
Pas, Man., a passenger train was blocked 
by a racing conflagration. After consul- 
tation, the passengers closed all windows, 
the engineer threw his throttle wide. 
crouched in his cab, rocketed three miles 
through a vault of flames, came out 
scorched but safe. 

Off Nantucket Island, Mass., all able- 
bodied males dug, chopped, beat the bush 
to check a fire whipped by ocean winds. 
When 25 square miles had been burned. 
rain saved the settlements. 


PROHIBITION 


Committee No. 7 

A dead body comes to the surface three 
days after drowning. Summer weather 
often accelerates the rising process. It 
took Prohibition a little less than three 
months to come, last week, to the surface 
of the National Commission on Law En- 
forcement and Observance. 

In Washington, Chairman George 
Woodward Wickersham announced the 
formation of eleven committees within his 
Commission for the study of special crime 
problems. Ten of them were general: 
Causes of Crime; Statistics of Criminal 
Justice; Police; Prosecution; Courts; 


_Penal Institutions; Juvenile Delinquency ; 


Criminal Justice and the Foreign Born; 
Lawlessness of Governmental Law En- 
forcing Officers; the Cost of Crime. One 
was specific—Prohibition, the only law 
singled out for the Commission’s study 
Mr. Wickersham made himself chairman 
of this committee—No. 7—and chose for 
his associates on it Commissioners Newton 
Diehl Baker, William Squire Kenyon, 
Ada Louise Comstock. 

President Hoover, in convoking the 
Commission in May, sedulously avoided 
specific mention of Prohibition as an ob- 
ject for scrutiny. Drys and Wets alike 
complained that he was trying to “sub- 
merge” their pet issue in a sea of other 
criminal problems. The announcement 
and title of Committee No. 7 thus marked 
a new stage in the evolution of the Hoover 
attitude toward the land’s most politically 
perilous topic. 

Another angle of Prohibition was to 
come under the Commission’s scrutiny 
in the committee on “Lawlessness of Gov- 
ernmental Enforcing Officers.” President 
Hoover was personally credited with the 
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creation of this special study group, com- 
posed of Mr. Baker, Judge Kenyon and 
Judge William Irwin Grubb, which was 
prepared to spade up the scandals of 
reckless shootings by dry agents. 

The composition of Committee No. 7 
set impatient people to forecasting its 
findings. Chairman Wickersham’s letter 
to Governor Roosevelt, suggesting a modi- 
fication of the law for Federal “whole- 
sale” control and State “retail” enforce- 
ment (Time, July 29) made him appear 
liberal if not Wet. Democrat Baker 
pleaded for the election of Alfred 
Emanuel Smith and has publicly de- 
nounced. Prohibition by constitutional 
amendment. Miss Comstock, President 
of Radcliffe College, has masked her views 
on Prohibition, is rated a neutral. The 
only positive prohibitor on Committee 
No. 7 is thus U. S. Circuit Court Judge 
Kenyon of Jowa. As Senator he took 
the Dry side in many a memorable de- 
bate, strove mightily in behalf of the 
18th Amendment. Before national Pro- 
hibition, he was co-author of the Webb- 
Kenyon Act which prohibited the inter- 
state shipment of liquor into Dry States. 

The Anti-Saloon League was asked to 
comment on Committee No. 7. It re- 
fused, explained that its policy now is to 
keep its counsel until the conclusion of 
the Commission’s investigation. 
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Farmers’ Friend 


City dwellers with beery intent slip into 
shadowy doorways, knock or ring cabalis- 
tically, whisper passwords through peep- 
holes, gratings, chained portals. Dry- 
voting country dwellers blithely bear in the 
grape and the apple, press the ripe fruit, 
catch the juice, hoard it away. When 
winter comes they have a convivial cup. 
Long and loudly have urbanites protested 
this disparity of Prohibition. Last week 
city men envied country men when Pro- 
hibition Commissioner James M. Doran 
issued to his agents this edict: “The 
National Prohibition act authorizes ... 
unrestricted manufacture of non-intoxicat- 
ing cider and fruit juice in the home... . 
Conditions: . . . 1) it shall be non-intoxi- 
cating in fact; 2) it shall be exclusively for 
home use . . . 3) it shall not be sold or 
delivered except with a vinegar permit. 
... Nor will you interfere with such 
manufacture and use in the home. . . .” 

Smart citymen are not without benefit 
from the Doran order. Well they know 
that they can share with wine-making hus- 
bandmen the “exceptions” under Prohi- 
bition. From many a company they can 
buy barrels of perfectly legal grape juice 
which, unless an act of God is carefully 
averted, will ferment in the city home to 
make a cup no less convivial than that 
quaffed on the farm. Urban winemakers 
were quick to interpret the Doran order as 
an added legal protection to.their enter- 
prise. 

So great an industry has become the 
growing of grapes that its representatives 
last week were in Washiagton, buzzing 
hopefully about the offices of the Federal 
Farm Board, seeking loans to develop co- 
operation between producer and consumer, 
to eliminate waste. 








POLITICAL NOTES 
A Bishop’s House 


“God himself kept those lots vacant 
for Clarence True Wilson... .” 

So declared Bishop William Fraser Mc- 
Dowell, President of the Board of Tem- 
perance, Prohibition & Public Morals of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church last year 
in describing the selection of the site of 
the Methodist Building on Capitol Hill. 
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None of the others was positive. 


(See col. 1) 


Upon “those lots” Dr. Wilson, the board’s 
secretary, caused to be erected a struc- 
ture which many have charged is the Capi- 
tal’s busiest beehive of lobbying. 

Last week God failed to preserve other 
Methodist lots on the opposite side of the 
street. These and the house on them were 
the property of Bishop James Cannon Jr. 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South. The government wanted the site 
for the new home of the Supreme Court of 
the U. S. A federal board condemned it 
and Bishop Cannon was obliged to sell. 
His Virginia admirers in 1925 had given 
him this $12,500 abode believing he had 
pauperized himself in the cause of Prohi- 
bition. In Washington he lived at the 
Driscoll Hotel, on the opposite side of 
Capitol Hill, rented out his gift home. 
Though he said he would not take $20,- 
ooo for the property because of its prox- 
imity to the Capitol, Library of Congress, 
Union Station, nevertheless as a “loyal 
citizen” he consented to sell it to the 
U. S. for $16,000. 

His house disposed of, Bishop Cannon 
last week hastened to Manhattan. caught 
the S. S. Olympic to Europe “to get as far 
away from politics as possible.” Abroad 
he will attend: Universal Religious 
Peace Conference at Frankfurt-am-Main; 
Faith & Order Conference at Maloja; 
Life Work Conference at Eisenack. He 
will return in time to work in the Virginia 
election campaign in October. 


Word Wanglers 

The “most expensive cry” ever enjoyed 
by Mrs. Mabel Elizabeth Walker Wille- 
brandt, deep-eyed, retired Assistant U. S. 
Attorney-General, was when she tele- 
phoned from Washington to California for 
moral support after she had been lam- 
pooned last summer as a religious incen- 
diary (Time, Aug. 12). So she revealed 
in the first of a now-it-can-be-told series 
of articles for a newspaper syndicate 
headed by the New York Times. In the 
same article she discussed, revealed some- 
thing about the ‘‘much-heralded” speech 
to Methodists, at Springfield, Ohio, which 
brought the lampooning upon her. 

Crescendo of that Hooverizing speech 
was: “There are 2,000 pastors here. You 
have in your churches more than 600,000 
members of the Methodist Church in Ohio 
alone. That is enough to swing the elec- 
tion. The 600,000 have friends in other 
States. Write to them. Every day and 
every ounce of your energy are needed to 
rouse the friends of Prohibition. . . .” 

The new Willebrandt revelation: 

“The simple truth is that over my own 
protest I was urged by the Republican 
National Committee in two telegrams to 
make that speech. The week before it 
was delivered every word of it was care- 
fully edited by James Francis Burke, a 
Catholic, and counsel of the committee. 
He did this at committee headquar- 
Lt 

“. . When criticized I had to choose 
whether to disclose the telegrams and 
actually embarrass the Committee or keep 
still and take punishment. Good sports- 
manship dictated the latter course. .. .” 

For 33 years Mr. Burke has been asso- 
ciated with the G. O. P. Committee. The 
post of General Counsel was especially 
created for him. Throughout the campaign 
he sat just outside Candidate Hoover’s 
door. President Hoover took him along 
to the White House where he serves as the 
President’s chief political adviser. 

Last week Mr. Burke left his White 
House desk a while to ponder a reply to 
Mrs. Willebrandt’s statement. She had 
transferred the odium of her Springfield 
address direct to him and his Republican 
National client. Careful not to contradict 
Mrs. Willebrandt in any major particular, 
Mr. Burke responded: 

“Ordinarily I pay no attention to cam- 
paign canards....In the interest of 
truth I am compelled to deny that I ever 
urged or suggested that Mrs. Willebrandt 
discuss any man’s religion . . . nor did I 
ever insert any religious comment in any 
speech she ever made, nor was any man- 
uscript of hers containing any attack on 
any man’s religion or raising the religious 
issue ever submitted to or scrutinized by 
me, nor did any manuscript of her Spring- 
field speech which came to headquarters 
contain any such expression as ‘Go back 
to your pulpits and preach this doctrine’ 
or anything akin to it.” 

As all good journalists and most smart 
politicians know, “Go back to your pulpits 
and preach this doctrine” was a paraphrase 
of Mrs. Willebrandt’s theme, not a report 
of her actual words, published within a 
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few hours of the Springfield speech and 
often requoted afterwards by Democrats, 
Catholics and Wet Republicans with or 
without knowledge of its verbatim inaccu- 
racy but with resentment of the effect it 
accurately expressed. In denying that he 
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sponsored the phrase, smart Politician 
Burke was thus weaseling and word-wan- 
gling with great vigor. What he did not 
and apparently could not deny was Mrs. 
Willebrandt’s prime statement: that she 
harangued the Springfield Methodists un- 
der protest, under orders. 


—e 





Burgher Berger 

As it must to all men, Death came last 
week to Victor Louis Berger, famed Mil- 
waukee Socialist. Twenty-two days prior 
he had eluded an automobile, run afoul 
of a street car, suffered a fractured skull, 
broken ribs. His body lay in state in the 
Milwaukee City Hall. Municipal offices 
were closed the day of his funeral. He it 
was who had nursed Wisconsin Socialism 
from a pink Fauntleroy to a ruddy, vote- 
mighty brawnyman. 

Born in  Nieder-Rehback,  Austria- 
Hungary, 69 years ago, Victor Berger at- 
tended the Universities of Vienna and 
Budapest, arrived in the U. S. in 1878 
with $75 in his Hosen. Metal he polished 
for $5 a week in New York, thence pro- 
gressed to Milwaukee as a school teacher. 
In a debate he upheld the Single Tax 
against Socialism, won, but, convinced by 
his opponent’s argument, turned Socialist 
himself. He it was who converted Eugene 
V. Debs to Socialism, later boomed him 
quadrennially for U. S. President. In 1898 
he helped establish the Socialist Party. 
In 1900 he became editor of the puny 
Social Democratic Herald, changed it to 
the Milwaukee Leader, developed it into 
a potent Socialist organ. 

In torr Milwaukee sent him to Con- 


gress as the first Socialist representative.* 
Appalled, Washington gaped at this “po- 
litical monster’ who was no monster at 
all but a round German burgher, bald, 
shuffling, infinitely good-natured. Re- 
elected in 1918, he was refused his House 
seat by a vote of 309 to 1 because of his 
pacifist doctrines. In 1919 he was again 
elected, again barred. Judge Kenesaw 
Mountain Landis in February, 1919, 
passed on him the verdict of “espionage,” 
sentenced him, with a flourish, to 20 years’ 
imprisonment. He never served a day of 
it. Higher courts reversed the decision. 
For four years he and his newspaper were 
refused use of U. S. mails. In 1921 he 
mused: ‘A person can mail a letter to the 
German Kaiser and have it delivered, but 
none to The Leader or its editors.” 

Of the War, Victor Berger said, “The 
chief fruits... for us have been Pro- 
hibition, the flu and the national debt.” 

In 1923 Berger returned to the House 
as Representative of the Fifth Wisconsin 
District. He was defeated for re-election 
last November. His chief legislative hob- 
bies: 1) Abolition of the Constitution; 
2) Substitution of a nationwide referen- 
dum for the Senate; 3) Repeal of the 18th 
Amendment; 4) An old age pension bill; 
5) Government ownership of railroads, 
telegraphs, telephones; 6) Unemployment 
insurance. 





Prof. v. Prof. 


For their next Governor, Virginians will 
choose in November between a professor 
of constitutional law at William & Mary 
and a professor of psychology at Wash- 
ington & Lee. Anything but academic will 
be the campaign because each of these 
schoolmen will personify a side of a ques- 
tion as large as the political South: Can 
the Republican party hold or extend 
locally the gains it made nationally last 
year when Democrats deserted their 
ticket ? 

Last week regular Virginia Democrats— 
i.e., those who supported their presidential 
ticket and lost the State to the G. O. P.— 
held their primary, chose as their candi- 
date Prof. John Garland Pollard of Wil- 
liam & Mary. Polling five-sevenths of the 
140,000 votes cast, he far outran two 
rivals, who, for a united Democracy, im- 
mediately pledged him their support. The 
primary campaign had been mild and lull- 
ing. No bad feeling was permitted to 
creep in. Democratic ranks were closed 
simultaneously with the polls. 

Nominee Pollard, of the ninth genera- 
tion of Virginia Pollards, is a quiet, medi- 
tative man of 58. His eyes twinkle, his lips 
smile with scholastic humor. At Williams- 
burg he dwells in a middle-class wooden 
house in the faculty group, tends a flower 
garden in the rear, forgets to answer the 
supper bell. He served his State one term 
as Attorney-General. 

Against him in the November election 


*Later Socialists in Congress, both from New 
York: Meyer London (1915-19; 1921-23), Fio- 
rella Henry La Guardia (1917-19; 1923- ). 
Mr. La Guardia, now Republican designee for 
Mayor of New York, was temporarily (1925-27) 
tagged a Socialist when endorsed by that party. 
He denounced the label as a “dirty Republican 
trick.” 





will run Prof. William Moseley Brown, 35. 
of Washington & Lee, nominated by a 
fusion of Republicans under C. Bascom 
Slemp and anti-Smith Democrats led by 
Bishop James Cannon Jr. (Trme_, July 8): 
Bishop Cannon has attempted to make the 
campaign issue: ‘“Wet-Raskobism.” Facts 
to point the Cannon issue: Prof. Pollard 
was supported by Governor Harry Flood 
Byrd, Brown Derby advocate, and had 
himself stumped for Governor Smith. 
Facts to blunt the Cannon issue: Both 
candidates are Dry; both candidates are 
Protestant. 

From Washington spread reports that 
the national organizations of both parties 
were preparing to make covert entry into 
the Virginia campaign in support of their 
respective Professors. 


LABOR 


Southern Sayings 


Repugnant — unfair — rotten — ar- 
chaic — unjust — unacceptable — de- 
plorable— 


With such adjectives educated South- 
erners, gathered last week at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia’s Institute of Public 
Affairs (see p. 47), denounced the South’s 
labor conditions. Southern industrialists 
were excoriated for working women and 
children long hours, were criticized for 
opposing unionization, were advised to 
take warning from upheavals in the tex- 
tile mills in the Carolinas and Tennessee 
(Time, April 15 et seg.). Chief critics 
were West Virginia’s W. Jett Lauck. 
chairman of the Bureau of Applied Eco- 
nomics, and Virginia’s Bruce Crawford: 
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William & Mary v. Washington & Lee. 
(See col. 2) 
Norton publisher. Declared Publisher 
Crawford: 

“Southern industrial leaders are still 
clinging to the discarded and discredited 
wage theories and working conditions of 
the pre-War period. It is still believed 
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and practiced that low rates of pay are 
synonymous with low labor costs. 

The labor union has not been accepted as 
a permanent and inevitable institution in 
modern industrial life.” 

Up in defense of Southern industrialists 
rose Homer Lenoir Ferguson, president 
of Newport News (Va.) Shipbuilding Co., 
onetime (1919-20) president of U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce, employer of 7,000 
non-union men, stockholder in four tex- 
tile mills. Mr. Ferguson’s company is 
one of the South’s great industrial con- 
cerns. It reconditioned the Leviathan 
after the War, built the turbo-electric 
Panama-Pacific liners Virginia, California, 
and Pennsylvania, as well as many a ves- 
sel for the Navy. Strong-willed, strong- 
spoken, Mr. Ferguson declared: 

“Industrialism in the South ... is 
undergoing a series of growing pains. 
. . . The condition of the Southern cotton 
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“Vou are dealing with a backward people.” 
mill worker is very much better than it 
was a generation ago when he had no work 
at all. . . . When they talk about $12 a 
week, they do not tell you about the free 
homes, the good country food, water and 
light for nothing and the palaces they 
live in compared with the mountain homes 
from which they came. You are 
dealing with a backward people who had 
to learn industry from the ground up. 
. . . Perhaps children do work, but in 
juvenile vagrancy North Carolina is so 
far ahead of Ohio there is no comparison. 
. . . The hours may be long and the pay 
small but [the textile industry] is a most 
highly competitive industry. There must 
be a profit in any industry or it will cease 
to exist. . . . Unionization is not the uni- 
versal and complete panacea the American 
Federation of Labor would have you 
believe. Anyway, the unions aren’t as 
strong as they used to be. If the 
Southern textile owners and operators tie 
up with the labor unions, then they will 
see the textile industry move elsewhere, 
as it already moved once... .” 





Cemetery Strike 

Stanley Zasadzdniski dug many a grave. 
He rose through the dead to be, aged 42, 
a foreman in huge Calvary Cemetery, New 
York City. Two weeks ago he and some 
300 fellow gravediggers stopped digging, 
struck for higher wages (Time, Aug. 12). 
If Foreman Zasadzdniski had dug just one 
more grave, for himself, he would have 
been just in time. Last week he was shot 
dead in the graveyard as he lead strikers 
against a busload of strike-breakers. 

Meanwhile, in the vast metropolitan 
necropolis, a great city’s dead continued 
to accumulate. Some 200 coffins rested 
temporarily in vaults; more than 300 were 
placed in emergency ditches, which two 
steam shovels were kept busy lengthening. 

Two men were arrested stalking through 
the cemetery with .22 rifles. They said 
they were rat-hunting. 


— 


Strike Bonds 

When securities are offered for sale there 
is usually a recitation of facts almost as 
formal as the Litany. The nature of the 
business, its earnings, the equity of the 
securities, the purpose to which the pro- 
ceeds of the offering will be put (whether 
acquisition of new properties, enlargement 
of factories, new equipment) are all set 
forth. 

Strange would that customary formula 
have sounded if recited for a bond issue 
announced last week. The purpose of the 
issue Of $250,000 of five-year 59% gold 
bonds was to improve business of the 
issuing company by conducting a bigger 
and better strike of 45,000 employes. The 
name of the issuing company is the Inter- 
national Ladies Garment Workers Union. 

The union’s plans for enlargement and 
improvement are to be carried out by 
several strikes in the near future. A sub- 
sidiary in Toronto is authorized to call 
a strike of 1,800 cloak-makers. Another 
subsidiary consisting of 7,000 embroiderers 
in Manhattan is also directed to undertake 
a strike. Strikes are now under consider- 
ation in Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, To- 
ronto, Baltimore, Toledo, Kansas City. 
But the specific purpose of the bond issue 
is to finance a strike of 45,000 dressmakers 
to be called in New York on Dec. 1. 

The necessity for the issue is explained 
by the fact that some three years ago 
control of the New York subsidiary was 
seized by a group with Communistic 
leanings. They declined to accept arbi- 
tration and forced a strike which lasted 
for nearly six months, cost the union treas- 
ury some $3,500,000 in cash reserve, the 
workers some $30,000,000 in wages. The 
strike was a virtual failure. So the old 
officials stepped back in and reorganized. 

Acting President David Dubinsky de- 
clared last week that the bonds would be 
sold to affiliated unions and to “many 
wealthy men,” that moreover the bonds 
were not mere promissory notes, but were 
secured by the union’s assets (chiefly real 
estate), valued at some $10,000.000, be- 
sides its large income from union dues. 

The strike will materially improve the 
position of the union, Mr. Dubinsky ex- 


plained because ‘“‘out of 45,000 workers 
employed, 80% are girls. They are forced 
to work under standard conditions, which 
means that they are employed 50 hours a 
week and that their earnings do not exceed, 
in many instances, $25 or $30 a week. 


RACES 


“Leave Them Alone”’ 


In the depths of the Everglades last 
fortnight were secret rejoicings. In many 
a primitive Indian village, protected from 
the inquisitive white man by evil-smelling 
swamps, warriors and squaws grunted their 
satisfaction at the news that, after a 100 
years of botheration, the U. S. was at last 
to let them alone in their dank solitude. 

In 1832 the U. S. made a treaty with the 
Seminole Indians* whereby they ceded 
their Florida lands to the U. S., promised 











Davin DUBINSKY 


He borrowed for trouble. 


to move to what is now Arkansas. They 
failed to move. The Seminole War (1835- 
42), fiercest of Indian struggles, followed. 
Defeated, the Seminoles fled, some to 
Arkansas, many more into the murky 
wilderness of the Everglades. Solicitous 
of their welfare, the U. S. began an at- 
tempt to round them up out of the swamps 
where they have remained to this good 
day. A 23,542-acre reservation in Florida 
was waiting for them if only they would 
come out of their retreat and live on it. 

Lately U. S. Indian agents, weary with 
much swamp-chasing, returned to Wash- 
ington, reported only the slowest prog- 
ress in their century-old attempt to 
corral the Seminoles. Asked Secretary of 
the Interior Ray Lyman Wilbur: “How 
long have these Indians been taking care 
of themselves?” “As long as we have 
known anything about them,” was the 
reply. 

Ordered Secretary Wilbur: “Well, then, 
leave them alone. Forget about putting 
them on a reservation.” 





*Properly Simanoli, meaning “renegade” or 
“runaway,” because this tribe in the 18th century 
seceded from the Creek confederacy. 
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Beauty and Grace Achieved 


Through Tailored Lines..... 
in the 90° V- Light at Medium Price 


I" CREATING the new Viking, the designers 
sought distinction along the most difficult 
path—the achievement of beauty, grace, and 
elegance through tailored body lines. 


The result more than justifies their diligence, 
for although the Viking 90-degree V-eight 
was introduced only a few weeks ago, the 
American public has already appraised 
it as a car of exceptional beauty. 


The Viking is a low-swung, trimly-tailored 
car of generous size. Sweeping full-crown 
fenders, graceful hood, and handsome body 
contours all blend into a pleasing, beautifully 
proportioned whole—at once fleet in appear- 
ance and dignified in character. 
And this same rich harmony of 
design has been carried out to the 
last detail in upholsteries, appoint- 
ments, and all interior decorations. 


Combined with this beauty and = 
luxury are the smoothness, quiet- ] 5 95 


ness, and perfection of performance 
of the ninety-degree, V-type, eight- cs eh 
cylinder engine. The new Viking 





o. b. factory, Lansing, 
Spare tire 
and bumpers extra. 





will deliver far greater speed than the average 
motorist requires—easy, effortless speed that 
may be sustained hour after hour. Response 
to the throttle is remarkable, both in getaway 
from a standing start and in acceleration at 
the higher speeds. And there is mighty 
power for steep hills, long grades, and hard 
pulling. Among the outstanding advantages 
of the new Viking V-type, eight-cylinder en- 
gine are its simplicity, rigidity, accessibility, 
and compactness. The valve mechanism is 
entirely new in design and is more accessible 
than in the conventional automobile engine. 
Fuel distribution is through down-draft 
manifolds, providing all cylinders 
with a uniform fuel mixture. 

Come in and see the great new 
Viking Eight today. Examine its 
many important new ‘engineering 
features. Take it for a trial drive. 
Then compare the new Viking, 
point by point, with other cars 
of medium price and learn how 
much more it offers you in value. 


CONSIDER THE DELIVERED PRICE 


Consider the delivered price as well as the list price when comparing automobile values. 
Viking delivered prices include only ceasonable charges for delivery and financing. 
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\ a the next arrivals at the tee want 


to bury it—hastily? Or will they sniff ad- 
miringly at that mellow, tantalizing aroma? 
If your precious briar is packed with Sir 


Walter Raleigh it will be as good company 
on the eighteenth hole as on the first. It’s 





milder. It’s full of flavor. It’s cool and | 


smooth. Pack a tin on your hip before your 
next round of golf and watch how a sweet 
disposition-improves your game. 


If you don’t know Sir Walter Raleigh, send 


us the name of your regular tobacconist and 
we will see that you have a chance to get 


acquainted with this rich, milder tobacco. 


Dept. 139, Brown and Williamson 
Tobacco Corporation, Louisville, Ky. 


<sy> 


Sir WALTER 


RALEIGH 
Smoking Tobacco 


It’s milder 





CINEMA 





The New Pictures 


The Cock-Eyed World (Fox). Lau- 
rence Stallings and Maxwell Anderson 
wrote this sequel to What Price Glory. 
Like most sequels written to order and for 
the trade, it retains the flavor but not the 
vitality of the first piece. Still in the 
Marines, Sergeant Quirt and Top-Sergeant 
Flagg get their women mixed up again in 
Russia, Brooklyn, Coney Island, the 
tropics. Their dialog, consisting mostly of 
aggressive variations of the phrases “Says 
you” and “Says me,” is amazingly rough 
for cinema, outshocks What Price Glory 
in places. One of the men gets wounded, 
the other leads his troops to glory. At the 
end they settle in their own way an argu- 
ment as to which of them is the father of 
Lily Damita’s child. Director Raoul 
Walsh, who himself acts the part of a 
Marine captain, gets music in by having 
the Marines play mouth organs, listen to 
instrumental concerts, and march, when 
possible, to bands. Best shots: disembark- 
ation in the Brooklyn Navy Yard. 





. 





Say It With Songs (Warner). The 
sob that rose in Al Jolson’s throat as he 
sang beside the bedside of Davy Lee in 
other pictures has grown louder, deeper. 
Now that sob, heard round the world, con- 
stitutes his whole repertory. In Say It 
With Songs he sings in jail, torn from 
his young wife, his little son, caroling to 
fellow-prisoners about the birds, the 
springtime. He has accidentally killed a 
fellow who was making advances to his 
wife. As soon as he is free a truck hurts 
Davy Lee and the wandering story that is 
a framework for his sob is washed out 
again with a flood of tears. Jolson sings 
well, although without burnt cork, which 
he really needs, such ditties as “Little 
Pal” and an old one, “Back in Your Own 
Back Yard.” The rest of the numbers 
will need a lot of plugging to make you 
remember them. Best shot: Marion Nixon 
telling Jolson what the manager proposed 
to her. Silliest shot: a doctor refusing to 
operate on Little Pal unless Miss Nixon 
raises $5,000. Silliest song-line (to the 
convicts): “Violets from their seeds push 
their way up through the weeds: why 
can't you?” 


Before he was 20, Asa Yoelson ran away 
from Washington, D. C., where he had 
learned to sing in the synagogue with his 
father, Cantor Yoelson. He got a job 
barking for a side-show with a country 
circus, later went into vaudeville and 
started blacking his face because he no- 
ticed that crowds always laughed at a 
black man. He worked with Dockstader’s 
minstrels, then for the Shuberts. He was 
the first minstrel to get down on his knees 
when, in the chorus of a song, he came 
to the word “Mammy.” Now a multi- 
millionaire, third* richest actor in the 
world, he remains capricious, moody, fond 
of asserting his independence and of prac- 
tical jokes. He likes to take long motor 
trips without planning them, starting at 
night for some distant point and singing 





*Richest is David Warfield, who put his sav- 
ings into Loew stock. Second richest is Eddie 
Cantor. 


on the way. His companions are usually 
less important show-people who laugh at 
all his jokes. He gives money to beggars, 
is shrewd at driving bargains, has been 
known to refuse several thousand dollars 











AsA YOELSON 


“Violets from their seeds push their way 
up through the weeds.” 


to sing for five minutes at a private party 
on the ground that at a party his status 
must be either that of host or guest. His 
best shows were Bombo and Sinbad, his 
pictures The Jazz Singer and The Singing 
Fool. Last winter he improved his stand- 
ing by marrying Ruby Keeler, a popular 
little tap-dancer tutored by Mary Louise 
(“Texas”) Guinan. 

The Man and the Moment (First 
National). Billie Dove re-establishes an 
oldtime tenet of picture-making, to the 
effect that if an actress is good-looking 
enough she does not need to have stories 
written for her or to know how.to act. 
Elinor Glyn was hired to make up some- 
thing about a bride who gets out of her 
husband’s stateroom on the wedding morn- 
ing, but the plot is half-hearted, as though 
its famed authoress were conscious that 
her fatuities were required simply for the 
sake of convention. It is a picture for 
people who like love on yachts and among 
the members of High Society. Billie 
Dove, beautifully dressed, dark-eyed, 
slightly abstracted, seems only remotely 
concerned with it. Silliest shot: frustrated 
Rod La Rocque smashing a huge bow! 
ornamented with mermaids in action. 
a 


Hungarian Rhapsody (UFA). This 
German picture contains no dialog but its 
fiddles playing Magyar melodies are well 
recorded. Manufactured for the U. S. box 
office and released through Paramount, it 
tells about a middle-class girl who sacri- 
fices herself for an impoverished and 
roguish nobleman because she respects his 
class. Stock characters of continental 
drama photographed with fine craftsman- 
ship against their native background seem 
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BUILDING 


THE FORTRESSES 


OF HEALTH 


One of a series of mes- 
sages by Parke, Davis & 
Company, telling how 
the worker in medical 
science, your physician, 
and the maker of med- 
icines, are surrounding 
you with stronger health 
defenses year by year. 


Pure, 
creamy- smooth 


Milk of Magnesia 


The next time you are buying 


milk of magnesia ask your 
druggist to show you the 
Parke-Davis brand. See how 
snow-white it is, how creamy- 
smooth. Your druggist will 
tell you that the exceptional 
purity and stability of the 
Parke-Davis product make it 
absolutely dependable—that 
you can always rely on its 
being medicinally active and 
uniform. 


A PARKE-DAVIS PRODUCT 








Did a partial solution of the origin of life lie in this bottle of mutton gravy? This 
question threw eighteenth century Europe into a furore when Father Needham, 
an English priest, announced that he had found thousands of microscopic animals 
in the liquid—though he had boiled and sealed it in an effort to keep it abso- 
lutely sterile. “Life”, concluded Needham, “can come from dead matter.” 


The bottle of mutton oravy 
that shook up all Europe 


Controversy flamed high over 
Father Needham’s announcement. 
Kings, princes and scientific soci- 
eties throughout Europe lionized 
him and hailed him as a great dis- 
coverer. Some said the mutton gravy 
experiment disproved the Biblical 
story of man’s creation. Others de- 
manded sarcastically whe created 
the dead matter from which life 
first sprang. 

Meanwhile in Italy, Lazaro Spal- 
lanzani, priest and scientist, quietly 
checked Needham’s experiments. 
And he detected one “slight” error. 
Needham had not sealed his bottle 
tightly enough! His microbes had 
apparently come in from the air. 

“Life comes only from life,” 
Spallanzani told the world calmly. 
“Even a microbe has its family tree.” 

Though Spallanzani’s experi- 
ments were simple enough, their 
effects were far-reaching. From his 
quiet laboratory he had directed 
the world away from a blind alley 
—and set it back on the broad path 


to scientific achievement. It was 
Spallanzani, too, who laid the foun- 
dation for the strong fortress of 
preventive medicine erected nearly 
a century later when Pasteur, the 
father of modern bacteriology, 
showed the relationship between 
bacteria and disease. 

Nowadays every research worker 
must be a Spallanzani. For the med- 
ical researcher is constantly explor- 
ing dark, uncharted byways, And 
the blind alleys, the false leads, the 
tempting avenues of half-truth and 
pseudo-science, all have to be avoid- 
ed if real progress is to be made. 

Such is the spirit of the Parke- 
Davis laboratories. Steadfastly ad- 
hering to the high ideals that are 
woven into the fabric of the organi- 
zation, stubbornly refusing to com- 
promise with quality, our devoted 
men and women feel a keen per- 
sonal pride in the confidence that 
the medical profession so willingly 
reposes in the products that bear 


the Parke-Davis label. 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


The world’s largest makers of pharmaceutical and biological products 
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From 


coast to coast 
20,000 


Aetna-izers 


are ready to 


serve you | 


See the AEtna-izer in your commu- 
nity—he is a man worth knowing. 


AETNA-IZE 


The itna Life Insurance Company + The Aina 
Casualty and Surety Company + The Automobile 
Insurance Company + The Standard Fire Insurance 
Company of Hartford, Connecticut, write practically 
every form of Insurance and Bonding Protection, 








'no more credible 


than in Hollywood 
pictures where this background has been 
artificially reproduced. 








| Equity v. Hollywood 


The nebulous, noisy demands that Ac- 
tors’ Equity Association (actors’ union) 
has made for two months in its attempt 
to impose the Equity closed shop on Holly- 
wood cinemacting (Tre, July 8 et seq.) 
were last week crystallized. Four secret 


| meetings were held in Hollywood between 
| an actors’ committee (Equity President 
| Frank Gillmore, Ethel Barrymore, Paul 
| Turner, of the New York Equity office) 


and a producers’ committee (Winfield 
Sheehan, Irving Thalberg, Jack Warner, 
B. P. Schulberg, Joseph Schenck, Mike 
Levee, Cecil B. DeMille, Louis Mayer). 
The result was a complete deadlock, but 
both sides, for perhaps the first time, 
made themselves clear. 

When the actors insisted that cinema 
casts be 100% Equity members, working 
under protective Equity contracts and 
rules, the producers flatly refused. The 
actors then compromised, demanded 80% 
Equity companies (including principals, 
minor parts, extras, chorus). The pro- 
ducers again demurred, but said they were 
willing to employ Equity actors under 
Equity contracts without attempting to 
break their allegiance to the union. Since 


| Hollywood Equity membership is grow- 


ing, the producers pointed out, this would 
soon result in majority Equity casts. 

Last week in Hollywood’s American 
Legion stadium, President Gillmore dis- 
closed these negotiations to a host of 4.000 
actors. Loudly they approved Equity’s 
80% demand. A ballot was taken, the 
results to be sent to the producers. With 
a credo thus determined, Equity was pre- 
pared to continue its campaign with more 
sanity, unanimity. 


THEATRE 


New Plays in Manhattan 
It’s a Wise Child. Many are the ways 
in which a girl can rid herself of a distaste- 











| ful fiancé. One of the simpler and more 


startling expedients is to tell him that she 
is with child. Joyce Stanton (Mildred 
McCoy) makes this strategic confession to 
G. A. Appleby (Harlan Briggs). Of course 
it is untrue—she is inspired by the plight 
of the family’s housemaid. Appleby is 
much older than she and, though he is the 
town’s richest and noisiest citizen, his love- 
making under the trees is too unctuous for 
pretty, sensitive Joyce. Her falsehood also 
reveals that the young college hockey 
player whom she thought she loved is not 
so ardent as he seemed. James Stevens 
(Minor Watson), the tweedy young family 
lawyer, meets the issue by claiming to be 
the prospective father. He has loved Joyce 
all along and now proposes marriage. She 


| blissfully agrees, and has the girlish plea- 


sure of telling him that she is still virgin. 
In the meantime a huge, philosophic ice- 
man has similarly forgiven the errant 
housemaid and taken her to a priest. What 
he refers to as the “escopode” is thus 
nobly closed, 

There are many other tangled emer- 
gencies in Laurence E. Johnson’s farce. 


MUSIC 


Eisteddfod 

Wet throats make better music than 
wet harps. Prince Maelgwn Gwynedd of 
Wales found this out in the 6th century 
after his vocalists and harpists had swum 
a river. Thereat he proclaimed the su- 
premacy of vocal music. Ever since that 
time Welshmen have congregated for 
Eisteddfodau (music festivals which are 
also contests). 

Last week the Welsh Royal National 
Eisteddfod was held amid the bowers of 
Sefton Park in smoky Liverpool, most 
populous with Welshmen (75,000) of any 
city save London. From all over the 
world went humming Welshmen, chiefly 
of course from the mine-scarred valleys 
of Wales. There were more than 500 
from the U. S., including the famed 
Anthracite Choral Society of 172 mixed 
voices from Scranton, Pa. Two girls 
went all the way from California with 
their grandmother, aged 74. Others jour- 
neyed from Australia. They were wel- 
comed by their most distinguished coun- 
tryman, David Lloyd George. Then rose 
the president. In Welsh he cried the 
ancient ritualistic question: “Is there 
peace?” The voices thundered: “Peace.” 

A Welsh choir from Port Talbot cap- 
tured the principal choral event. The 
judges, watchful of timbre, balance, locu- 
tion, placed Pennsylvania’s Anthracite 
Choir fifth. Important as usual was the 
bardic contest, in which young poets vie 
to win fame in the lyric annals of Wales. 
Last week Caradoc Prichard, 23, Cardiff 
journalist, established a record by winning 
for the third consecutive year. The 
Archdruid, robed in white with a golden 
breastplate, commanded the people to rise 
and sing Hen Whad Fy Nhadau. In 
purple raiment, Bard Prichard walked to 
the presidential chair, seated himself amid 
a circle of white-clad druids, poets in 
azure, orators in green. A golden diadem 
was placed upon his head. Above him the 
Archdruid raised a glittering sword. “Is 
there peace?” he asked. “Peace,” was 
the thunderous old answer. 





a cee 
A. F. of M. Campaign 

More than 1,000 people crowded into 
Manhattan’s Hotel Astor last week to 
attend a banquet in honor of a Chiroprac- 
tor. Otto Hermann Kahn, financier and 
music patron, lauded the Chiropractor. 
So did William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor. So did 
dapper James John Walker, mayor and 
candidate for mayor of New York City. 
Finally the Chiropractor himself arose 
and talked about “the mechanization of 
the art.” To the art of kneading and 
pummeling spines he did not refer, but 
to the art of Music. For the speaker was 
Joseph N. Weber, who, even more skill- 
fully than he twitches human vertebrae, 
controls the commercial backbone of 
U. S. music as president of the American 
Federation of Musicians. 

The banquet celebrated Mr. Weber’s 
election as eighth vice president and ex- 
ecutive councilman of the American 
Federation of Labor. Among the cele- 
brants were printers, upholsterers, team- 
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TO SAVE MONEY. ¢, «- 
It stands to reason that the right tire for the high speed TRUC K 


truck can’t be the right tire for operation at ten miles per 


hour. Nor does a florist’s truck require the same tires as a 
truck for hauling ice. 


So Goodyear has specialized in developing the right tire 


to fill each need, whether your trucks run ten miles an hour to th Ee j O h 


or fifty, whether the load is one ton or ten. 











The Goodyear line is complete; each tire in it— Heavy Duty Cushion, Super-Cushion, Pneumatic 
Cord, Truck Balloon, Plain Solid — has specific advantages for the particular duty which it 


is to perform. Goodyear Truck Tire Service Station Dealers are equipped to make practical 
recommendations as to the right type and size for your needs, and their expert service keeps 


tires running to the last ounce 







of usable rubber ....On your 


new trucks specify Goodyear. 


Copyright 1929, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., loc, 


“The Greatest Name in Rubber” 
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an your 
Airport cope with 
Tomorrows Traffic? 





UGUST 15, 2029 A. D.... New 
York at midnight...and the 
Ouiuak Express is clearing for the 
East... steamer baskets and bon 
bons, cheers and the blare of a band 
. .. Excitement on after-decks where 
giant cranes swing crated sport planes 
into cargo holds . ... sudden glare of 
aerial bombs warning night traffic 
above the city... The Orient is go- 
ing out... 
racing the dawn “into the Golden 
Gate ... Honolulu in the hot mid- 
morning ... Victoria Peak at Hong 


Kong in the dusk... 


America today lays the foundations 
of its future titanic airways system. 
The airports which our organization 
designs will mark the air metropolises 
of tomorrow ... To this end, our 
staff of experts is es 80 to cope 
with every airport problem, offering 
you the mature knowledge of prac- 
tical experience. 


Our airport functions include:— 


FINANCING 
ENGINEERING 
CONSTRUCTION 
OPERATION 


AMERICAN AIRPORTS 
CORPORATION 
527 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Write for descriptive Circular A-1 





hicago at 1 A.M.... | 





| the “talkies,” 


| propaganda 


| in the window of Scribner's 


sters, longshoremen, actors, men who play 
the oboe, others who play the market. 
Mr. Weber had news to impart about the 
ousting of cinema theatre orchestras by 
which constitutes Organized 
Music’s most pressing problem (TIME, 
May 27 et seq.). 

The number of musicians so ousted 
numbers only 7,000, instead of the 35.000 
estimated earlier. Diminishing receipts 
have impelled several theatres to re-en- 
gage their orchestras. The Federation of 
Musicians is fighting its battle by a 
campaign to persuade the 
public that ‘‘canned” orchestras are never 
as clear, never as rich as orchestras “in 
person,” that for Music’s sweet sake no 
mechanical device should be permitted to 
intervene between ear and instrument.* 


? @ ¢ 


Cleland’s Book 

A boy once looked so long and ardently 
Manhattan 
bookstore that a clerk stepped to the door 
and invited him in. Poor, shy, the boy 
hesitated, but the kindly clerk inveigled 
him to an inner room, laid before him the 
very window display at which he had been 
gazing—a copy of the works of Chaucer, 
designed and made at William Morris’s 
famed Kelmscott Press, with typography 
as virile and rich as the pungent medieval 
poetry which the letters spelled out. The 
boy lingered while the clerk drew many 








| another fastidiously wrought volume from 





Scribner’s most valued shelves. 

Last week a book was published which, 
could he have foreseen its elegance, would 
have delighted that boy. Its title, boldly 
stamped in gold upon a black cover, is 
the boy’s name: T. M. CLELAND. 

Since he looked into Scribner’s window, 
Thomas Maitland Cleland+ has himself 
enriched many a book, has become a great 
designer and typographer. Last week’s 
publication is a collection of his best work. 
For five years it has been in preparation 
by Manhattan’s Pynson Printers, who 
fashioned it with the deliberate, careful 
excitement of Cellini shaping a silver 


vessel. 


Because it is delicate rather than garish, 
scholarly rather than smart. the work of 
Cleland escapes the casual observer of 
U. S. advertising pages. But famed was 
his General Motors series (1924), black 
and white pictorial decorations for statis- 
tics—Labor, Car Sales, Assets, Freight, 
etc——drawn with such refinement that 
they seemed like engravings. Famed also 


| was his Cadillac catalog (1927) in which 


sleek, pastel-tinted automobiles were pic- 
tured in great vaulted salons or beneath 


| the towers of fabulous cities. Most numer- 


| fourtime Time cover 


ous of Cleland’s work are borders and 
title pages in the Renaissance spirit— 
filigrees of twining tendrils, urns, cherubs, 
plaques, a gay, lacy profusion of Italianate 
ornament. Of these his book is full, to- 





*Nevertheless, the A. F. of M. heartily ap- 
proved the formation in Manhattan last week 
of Judson Radio Program Corp., an organiza- 
tion of six orchestras, small and large, serious 
and syncopated, which absorbed 200 jobless 
to play into the public ear via mechanical radio. 

tNot to be confused with David Cleeland, 
artist. 


gether with title pages, vignettes, elabo- 
rate initials, bookplates, watercolors. It is 
a book to delight lovers of meticulous, 
traditional beauty. 

Son of a Scotch doctor and a U. S. 
mother, he lived as a boy in Manhattan, 




















T. M. CLELAND 
. . « from Chaucer to Cadillacs. 


attended public schools, shone in elocu- 
tion rather than drawing. At 15 he entered 
art school as an excuse to be lazy, which 
he was, until he watched a fellow student 
draw classical ornament. Then he felt 
the fascination which determined all his 
later work. Soon he was designing alpha- 
bets, typography, title pages, serving as 
apprentice to a profane, drunken, expert 
pressman in a tiny Manhattan printing 
shop. 

The Scribner incident was important, 
for the friendly clerk was Lewis Hatch, 
who became a great bibliophile and con- 
tinued to befriend the young window- 
gazer. After a number of disastrous print- 
ing ventures, Cleland came under the 
tutelage and iron discipline of able Daniel 
Berkeley Updike, whose work at Boston’s 
famed Merrymount Press raised the en- 
tire level of U. S. printing. The true 
printer’s quiet love for arranging type and 
ornament has never left him—he still su- 
pervises the lettering and printing proc- 
esses of all his work. 

When he first went to Europe, in 1904, 
he traveled chiefly in Italy where his taste 
became fixed for the delicacies of the 
Renaissance. After the War he abandoned 
all other interests for design. A luxurious 
Locomobile brochure astonished adver- 
tisers. He has since prospered. 

Now 49, he is silver-haired, florid, hand- 
some.* In his Manhattan office he sits 
at a drawing board on a raised dais, gazes 
regally down on callers. He is a con- 
noisseur of dress, food, coffee. At his 
home in Danbury, Conn. he makes his own 
electricity, tinkers with household ma- 
chinery, plays Bach and Mozart on the 
phonograph. He also tells innumerable 
stories in dialect, including the Finnish. 





above was drawn by his great 
Rockwell Kent. 


*The portrait 
and good friend, 
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To men nearing AO with 


ENRY FORD onc: said, “I 
think that much of the advice 
given to young men about saving 
money is wrong. I never saved a cent 
until I was 40 years old. I invested 
in myself— in study, in mastering my 
tools, in preparation. Many a man 
who is putting a few dollars a week 
into the bank would do much better 
to put it into himself.” 

Mr. Ford had nothing at 40—ex- 
cept more knowledge than his com- 
petitors. At 50 he was one of the 
richest men in the world. 

The men who make their money 
after 40 are those who have learned 
to do business quicker, with a surer 
touch, a sounder judgment. It is 
surprising how large a percentage of 
these men have, at some time, writ- 
ten their names on the lists of the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute. 

Does this mean that they have 
read through completely the great 
business library of Institute texts? 
Does it mean that they have followed 
every lecture? Probably not. 

What it means is this. A man says 
to himself: 

1. “If I can get one really good 
new idea a month I shall have 12 ad- 
vantages a yearovermy competitors.” 


2. Or, “These Institute volumes 
are the boiled-down essence of thou- 
sands of volumes. By giving me a 
quick answer to problems they will 
help me to move faster than my 
competitors.” 


3. Or, “Until now I have relied 
mostly on my youth and energy. 
From now on I must rely more on 
my judgment. This Institute Service 
will help me on any question I sub- 
mit.Icanenrollmyselfinapartnership 





Announcing Three New 
Management Courses 


The rapid developments in modern business 
have brought increasing demands for an 
extension of Institute service. 

To meet this demand the Institute now 
offers three new Management Courses in 
addition to its regular Modern Business 
Course and Service, These are a Course and 
Service in: 

1—Marketing Management 
2—Production Management 
3—Finance Management 
These new Courses are of particular interest 
to younger executives who want definite 
training in the management of the particu- 
lar departments of business in which they 
are now engaged. 

The details of this interesting develop- 
ment in business training are included in 
the booklet which the coupon will bring 
you. Send for it. 





nothing definite in sight 





JEREMIAH Ww. Jenks, Ph.D., LL.D., President, and Chairman of the Advisory Council, of 





the Alexander Hamilton Institute; Research Professor of Government at New York University. 


with the Institute for a cost of a few 
cents a day.” ; 

With men who are approaching 40, 
and whose minds are working along 
these lines, the officers of the Insti- 
tute would like to engage in corre- 
spondence. Perhaps the best way to 
begin is to clip the coupon and read 
the stimulating little book which it 
will bring. But if you prefer to write 
more at length, giving your personal 
problem in detail, your letter will 
receive the personal and confiden- 
tial attention of the executive vice- 
president. 


Forty is a turning-point. Either a 
man feels himself in a blind alley and 
gets discouraged, or he gets his sec- 
ond wird. He finds that it is possible 
—by a very easy investment of time 


and money —to equip himself to do 
more business, quicker business and 
sounder business than his competi- 
tors. Such men, like Henry Ford, make 
their personal fortunes in the forties. 


Our files contain the names of 
hundreds of such men. We invite 
you to let us write you more fully. 





To the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 885 
Astor Place, New York City. (In Canada 
address Alexander Hamilton Institute, Ltd., 
C. P. R. Building, Toronto.) 

Send me the latest edition of “Forging Ahead 
in Business,” together with full information 
about the new Management Courses. 


Name... 
Business AppRESS................-..- 


Bustness POSITION..............-0-+---+0-0-0-0--- 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 


Executive Training for Business Men 
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An outstanding triumph of a 


pre-eminent hove 


Jl JDGING by its appearance, you would instantly classify 
the Dodge Senior as a car selling for well over $2,000. 
Careful inspection of its appointments sustains this first 
impression and behind the wheel its sparkling perform- 
ance serves to strengthen the belief that no ear selling 
for less than $2,000 could possibly offer so much in 
comfort, in luxurious motoring ease and road mastery. 
Yet the unique facilities of Dodge Brothers, fortified by 
the well-nigh unlimited resources of Chrysler Motors, 
make it possible to produce this marvelous ear to sell in 
the $1,500 class. The Dodge Senior is undeniably one 
of the greatest manufacturing triumphs just as it is one 
of the most impressive values of all automotive history. 


Three or four-speed transmission. Convenient | erms. 


DODGE BROTH 
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ERS SENIOR 


Seo CHRYSLER MOTORS PRODUCT 





DODGE SENIOR BROUGHAM (wire wheels extra) 
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FOREIGN NEWS 








INTERNATIONAL 


Snowden v. Europe 


A thin-lipped little Yorkshireman with 
the cold, drawn face of a stone gargoyle— 
that was Right Honorable Philip Snow- 
den, Chancellor of His Britannic Majesty’s 
Exchequer, as he bristled and battled last 
week at The Hague. What he wanted was 
for twelve nations to reopen the question 
of how German reparations are to be di- 
vided among the creditor powers. That 
question was closed at Paris (Time, May 
13, et seq.) when the Young plan was 
drafted by the countries’ foremost finan- 
ciers. In presenting their handiwork to 
Europein statesmen, Owen D. Young 
and his colleagues described it as “an in- 
divisible whole,” declared that to be work- 
able it must be adopted in toto as drafted. 
Last week the declaration of a Morgan, a 
Young, a Schacht was simply sneered at 
by Laborite Snowden. In homely York- 
shire fashion he referred to the Young 
Plan as a “sponge cake” in need of being 
recarved. For Britain a bigger piece of 
sponge cake! 

Stumping about the- conference pain- 
fully on his two rubber-tipped canes, the 
Rt. Hon. Snowden seemed a puny match 
for his Latin opponents: the delegations 
of France, Belgium and Italy, marshaled 
by doughty French Prime Minister Aris- 
tide Briand. It was a queer tussle. M. 
Briand is at least three times as great in 
cirth as the frail Yorkshireman, and nine 
years his senior in statecraft. The Latins, 
supported by Japan and with Germany’s 
blocky Foreign Minister Dr. Gustav 
Stresemann neutral, were in solid phalanx 
pressing for adoption of the Young Plan 
unchanged. They were satisfied with the 
size of their pieces of sponge cake. Since 
Britain wanted more—since she wanted 
some of their cake—there was battle royal. 
In four smashing rounds Battling Snow- 
den led with logical lefts and sarcastic 
rights, followed with a walloping ultima- 
tum. He stooped to rabbit-punch with 
personal insults in the clinches, and at last 
sent his opponents reeling groggily with a 
blow that packed the might of the whole 
British Empire. 

Round One. Cornered and isolated 
from the start, Chancellor Snowden said 
with a twisted smile: “If the Young Plan 
could be adopted by majority vote, I sup- 
pose it would be carried today, but for- 
tunately adoption must be unanimous.” 

As his first and only conciliatory point 
the Yorkshireman said that there was 
nothing wrong with the size of the sponge 
cake, with the total fixed by the Young 
Plan for Germany to pay. That part of 
the plan he was ready to adopt. But he 
objected strenuously to: 1) the scaling 
down of the British Empire’s share in 
German reparations to 189%, whereas 
under the Spa agreement of 1923 she was 
to get 22%; 2) the allotment to France, 
Belgium and Italy of nearly all the sums 
“unconditionally” pledged by Germany 
“in kind” (.e., in commodities like coal) 
for the next ten years, whereas Mr. Snow- 
den wanted them stopped at once, be- 
lieving that they constitute “dumping” 


and are ruinous to Britain’s depressed 
trade. 

Declaring pungently that Great Britain 
is tired of being ““Europe’s hen-pecked hus- 
band,” Chancellor Snowden demanded that 
the conference take steps to modify the 








PHILIP SNOWDEN 


... swung the Empire’s weight behind 
him. 


Young Plan in accordance with his wishes. 
Trembling with earnestness, clutching the 
heads of his canes until his knuckles 
showed white, his hurled his ultimatum: 
“T have behind me the unanimous support 
of my government, the support of the 
House of Commons, irrespective of the 
party in power, and the support of the 
entire population of Great Britain. I speak 
frankly. I cannot compromise.” 

Round Two. Snowy-bearded, patriar- 
chially irate French Finance Minister 
Henri Cheron rose to hurl a counter ulti- 
matum: “There can be no thought of mak- 
ing a division of annuities different from 
that of the Young Plan. 
proposal is not acceptable.” 

Thumping angrily with his canes, Chan- 
cellor Snowden snapped: “If the Young 
Plan can’t be changed, what are we all here 
for? All the changes asked for by the 
British delegation can be made within the 
structure of the report without undermin- 
ing the foundations of the plan.” 

Shifting the grounds of the debate. the 
French and Italians launched emotional 
tirades, recalled that huge cuts had been 
made in their original claims against Ger- 
many, rehearsed their “sacrifices” in ac- 
cepting the Young Plan. 

“You gave up what you never could 
have gotten anyway!” shouted back Chan- 
cellor Snowden. “No reply has been made 
to my arguments. ... But if you have 
started talking of sacrifices I will tell you 
of sacrifices! ... Great Britain has a 
War debt now more than twice the War 
debt of any other nation.” 

Ringside Comment. Soon it appeared 
that British Public opinion was indeed 
breaking party lines, surging to support 
Philip Snowden. “His robust patriotism 


Mr. Snowden’s . 


pleases us as much as it surprises us,” cried 
the conservative Morning Post, normally 
a ruthless flayer of all Laboriteism. “We 
are delighted that there is- no nonsense 
about internationalism in the. line that he 
has taken, and that he stands firmly upon 
the British interest.” 

Evidently the Briton in the street had 
pricked up ears at “sponge cake,” grinned 
approval at the project of ending John 
Bull’s “hen-pecked husbandhood.” The 
most amazing tribute came from Quebec. 
where famed Conservative Winston 
Churchill, immediate predecessor of Chan- 
cellor Snowden at the Exchequer, was 
lecture-touring last week. Said he warmly: 
“I think Snowden is opposing the Young 
Plan not on personal or party grounds but 
solely as an Englishman who wants fair 
play!” 

On the other side of the prize ring the 
Paris press stormed, catcalled. “It is pos- 
sible to say,” wrote famed authoritative 
“Pertinax” (Andre Geraud) in L’Echo de 
Paris, “that never before has so bitter a 
quarrel raged between London and Paris.”’ 

“All is consternation at The Hague!” 
headlined typically La Liberte. “Snowden 
is torpedoing everything—the conference, 
the Young Plan, the peace of Europe!” 

Round Three. As the Latins refused 
to yield to his demands, the little lame 
Yorkshireman waxed in spleen, finally 
dived into a clinch. In arguing against 
Mr. Snowden a whole sheaf of figures had 
been cited by Finance Minister Henri 
Cheron, and the Frenchman punched home 
his point with a citation from the British 
Balfour Note of 1922. 

“I hope that M. Cheron will not con- 
sider me discourteous,” flashed Chancellor 
Snowden, “but I do not accept the accu- 
racy of a single one of his figures. I could 
refute every construction he has placed 
on his figures. . . . His interpretation of 
the Balfour Note is grotesque and ridicu- 
Sg 

To prod the insult doubly deep, Mr 
Snowden, when he had done. hobbled out 
past the French delegation with lips pursed. 
whistling, set off for a motor ride. 

“Foul!” Flustered and anxious to avoid 
a scene, the conference interpreter did not 
translate into French the insult to M 
Cheron—and M. Cheron understands no 
English. Not until Mr. Snowden was 
safely away did the Frenchman’s bushy 
white beard begin to bristle. Colleagues 
had told him what had been said. M 
Cheron rushed to the acting chairman of 
the session, Belgium’s Baron Houtart, de- 
manded that he obtain an apology. At Mr. 
Snowden’s hotel, Baron Houtart had to 
wait some six hours before the Chancellor 
returned from his outing. Then with a 
sardonic grin, Philip Snowden wrote: “The 
words used ... are not in the English 
language in any way offensive. . . . I did 
not know that in the French language they 
had any discourteous significance.” Of 
course grotesque is exactly as offensive as 
“grotesque’—the English and French 
spellings and meanings being absolutely 
identical. “Ridiculous” and ridicule are 
the same. But as a diplomatic gesture the 
joke would hold water, was perforce “ac- 
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cepted as an apology” by incensed M. 
Cheron. 

Round Four. By now, of course, ne- 
gotiations had reached total deadlock. The 
Latin delegations—maneuvered by M. 
Briand who himself spoke seldom—had 
dodged the Snowden attack by treating it 
as bluff. Such a wild man, they indicated, 
could not be speaking for British Prime 
Minister James Ramsay MacDonald, that 
sane and steady Scot. The full staggering 
power of Chancellor Snowden’s punches 
was not felt until Mr. MacDonald offi- 
cially declared: “In view of the statements 
so widely read on the Continent that Mr. 
Snowden is bluffing, I want to make it 
perfectly clear that the claims he is making 
that Great Britain has now reached the 
limit of bearing unfair burdens have all 
of our support.” 

For the first time the Latins realized 
that they must yield—or adjourn. As a 
last resort the French started a rumor that 
J. P. Morgan would consent to act as 
“mediator,” obviously hoped he would. 
When the story was spiked from a source 
close to Mr. Morgan, who was in Scotland 
last week, Prime Minister Aristide Briand 
intimated that France might make “sub- 
stantial concessions.” 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Grouse parties 


Among the great days that mark a 
British sportsman’s calendar—‘“Derby 
Day,” “The Grand National,” “Gold Cup 
Day,” “Boat Race Day’—none is more 
important than “The Twelfth.” By law 
and tradition mid-August is the time set 
apart for the shooting of the game red 
grouse. To celebrate “The Twelfth” last 
week, brokers, brewers, baronets and 
belted Earls set off with some sixteen 
pieces of luggage each to join fashionable 
grouseparties on Scotch moors. 

U. S. notables who put on _ leather 
patched shooting jackets, buttoned shoot- 
ing spats, filled shooting flasks and rode 
on shaggy Highland ponies to the moors 
last week, included: Banker John Pierpont 
Morgan at Gannochy, Forfarshire; Tele- 
graph Tycoon Clarence Hungerford Mac- 
kay at Glentromie; Engineer and Fly- 
fisherman Edward R. Hewitt, grandson of 
Philanthropist Peter Cooper, at Balmake- 
Illy; Philadelphia Socialite Clarence M. 
Clark at Murthly Castle; General John 
Joseph Pershing, crack shot, set out for 
a party at a spot he declined to name. 

The morning of “The Twelfth” found 
these and hundreds of others on their 
different moors, seated two by two in the 
line of grouse butts—little crescent shaped 
turf bunkers facing the grouse coverts. 
Three-quarters of a mile away the beaters 
started moving toward them, a line of 
schoolboys and gillies waving flags, beat- 
ing dishpans. Crouched in the bottom 
of each butt was a nimble-fingered loader, 
ready to hand each “gun” his second 
weapon. Began the fastest most difficult 
wing shooting in the world. Flying 50 
miles an hour, like rocketing black bullets, 
grouse zoomed straight over the butts. 
Hundreds of birds fell, hundreds more 
escaped to fly again another day. 


Palladin of Gold 


(See front cover) 

“He is a man who might have stepped 
out of the frame of the portrait of the 
most handsome courtier who ever graced 
the court of a queen.”” Thus has Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer Philip Snowden de- 
scribed the Empire’s most important 
bachelor, potent patrician Montagu Collet 
Norman, Governor of the Bank of Eng- 
land. 

Every courtier must have his queen, 
and Bachelor Norman’s is a fussy old 
lady in a mythical lace cap—a sort of 
financial Queen Victoria. Her age is 235. 
In the bustling City of London she has 
been affectionately called for generations 
“The Old Lady of Threadneedle Street.” 
In all her life she has never kept a favorite 
as long as the nine years she has kept 
Montagu Collet Norman. Courtier Nor- 
man was defending his Old Lady against 
concerted attacks on her gold reserve—es- 
pecially against the attacks of ungallant 
Neighbor France. 

Two policies which are really one have 
been the guiding principles of Governor 
Norman for the past nine years: 1) Defla- 
tion of pound sterling after the Wartime 
period of inflation; 2) absolute mainte- 
nance of the pound on a gold basis once 
deflation was achieved (Time, May 11, 
1925). Under Governor Norman’s aegis 
a gold reserve of £150,000,000, in the 
vaults of the Bank of England, was in- 
augurated, on the advice of the Cunliff 
Currency Commission that such a reserve 
was “desirable” (i. e. indispensable in the 
Commission’s opinion) if the gold parity 
of the pound was to be maintained. The 
seriousness of the situation, last week, may 
be judged from the fact that for the first 
time since the Cunliff Minimum was laid 
down, the Old Lady’s gold-in-pocket fell 
below the “desirable” limit. 

Of course the Old Lady’s purse was not 
plump one morning and lean the next. 
Such epochal movements of gold bullion 
are necessarily slow. All summer air- 
planes have been hopping off gold-laden 
from England. Many winged to Germany, 
attracted by legitimate opportunities for 
high return offered in the Reich, where 
the discount rate of the Reichsbank stood 
at 73%, a potent magnet. But even more 
gold planes sped to France, and that was 
passing strange. With the Bank of 
France’s rate at 34%, the zeal of that 
institution to acquire and hold gold bullion 
was regarded in London as distinctly 
ominous. Was the explanation that France 
—on the eve of The Hague Reparations 
Conference (see p. 23)—was amassing a 
spectacular gold reserve, swelling her 
credit to proud, unwonted dimensions, and 
generally preparing to overawe the Con- 
ference with a display of her fiscal might? 

At the Bank of England, in his quiet 
sanctum, Montagu Collet Norman sat 
one morning last week, and probably he 
stroked in anxious meditation his courtly 
Vandyke beard. Invisibly the battle of 
gold was on. It was a question whether 
to call out the ordinary reserves—whether 
to raise the rediscount rate of the Bank 
of England. 

Such a step would put a heavy strain 





on British industry. Legitimate and neces- 
sary business borrowing within Great 
Britain would be regrettably curtailed by 
so high a rate. When the news flashed 
from Manhattan that the U. S. Federal 
Reserve Bank had unexpectedly boosted 
its rediscount rate a full per cent, to 6% 
(see p. 55), it was clear that something 
must be said or done. 


What Governor Norman did was more 
dramatic in its manner than its substance. 
He deliberately broke a rule which he has 
observed inflexibly for nine years—the rule 
that the Governor of the Bank of England 
must never make a candid, unofficial, 
human declaration of anything touching 
his high and august policy. If John Pier- 
pont Morgan should suddenly open the 
door of No. 23 Wall Street and cry out a 
reassurance in time of crisis, his col- 
leagues could scarcely be more astounded 
than were the associates of Montagu Collet 
Norman at what he did last week. 


Although a statement from the Gov- 
ernor was not even remotely expected, the 
lobby outside his office had gradually filled 
with a crowd of discount brokers, stock 
brokers, bankers. They were nervous, and 
the Bank of England seemed a good, re- 
assuring place to stop a bit and exchange 
notes. Suddenly the door of the Governor 
of the Bank of England opened and he 
stood, tall, commanding on the threshold. 
“What are you waiting for?” asked Mon- 
tagu Collet Norman. “There will be no 
change in the Bank of England rate this 
week!” 


Governor Norman then stood there for 
several minutes, answering questions, 
guardedly. He let the impression be 
gathered that there would be no rise in 
the Old Lady’s rate for a month, at least. 
Confidence returned to the City in a 
strong tide, and a cheerful story began 
going the rounds, being believed. It was 
recalled that the Old Lady’s champion, 
on the most recent of his annual visits 
to the U. S., had perfected certain arrange- 
ments fora huge defensive credit in Man- 
hattan. Officials of the U. S. Federal Re- 
serve Banks refused last week to deny the 
story. 

Almost simultaneously with Governor 
Norman’s dramatic threshold statement 
his Old Lady’s purse became substantially 
heavier with gold for the first time in over 
a month. While being called upon for 
only £126,512 in gold, she was able to 
acquire in open market gold to the tune of 
£860,200, mostly from South Africa. If 
the Bank of England continued to ad- 
vance on this new incline of progress the 
Cunliff Minimum would soon be restored. 
With the gold situation easing, the Old 
Lady’s champion turned his thoughts to 
cotton and reparations, sped up to Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, for a conference with 
Prime Minister James Ramsay MacDon- 
ald (see below). 
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Edinburgh Conferences 


On a vital point of policy tousle-haired, 
impulsive Prime Minister James Ramsay 
MacDonald last week shifted from shy to 
bold. 
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It was Shy Scot MacDonald who retired 
to his country home at Lossiemouth and 
took a hands-off attitude fortnight ago, 
when half-a-million Lancashire cotton 
operatives struck (Time, Aug. 12), thus 
crippling Britain’s largest export industry. 
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PriME MINISTER MAHMOUD 
. all but Suez and Sudan. 


(See col. 2) 


It was Bold Scot MacDonald who sud- 
denly changed front, last week, ordered 
an- airplane and flew from Lossiemouth to 
Edinburgh, where strike conciliation ef- 
forts were in progress. Arbitration seemed 
overnight to have become his goal. After 
a morning of high pressure secret confer- 
ences with cotton folk the “Flying Scot” 
hinted to correspondents that a basis of 
arbitration had been laid, would divulge 
no detail. 

After lunch Mum Scot MacDonald sat 
down to an even more closely hushed con- 
ference with Governor of the Bank of 
England Montagu Collet Norman (see p. 
24) and Wall Street’s dynamic, cosmopoli- 
tan Thomas William Lamont. 

Since Mr. Norman is known to have 
viewed the cotton crisis with utmost con- 
cern, he doubtless asked and received de- 
tails of Mr. MacDonald’s morning’s work 
of mediation. The real subject of the Nor- 
man-MacDonald-Lamont conference, how- 
ever, was the reparations situation at The 
Hague (see p. 23) where fiery Chancellor 
of the Exchequer Philip Snowden seemed 
intent on bending or breaking the Young 
Plan. In making up his mind whether to 
back Battler Snowden to the limit the 
Prime Minister must know the attitude 
of the fiscal powers in Manhattan and 
London. None could inform him better 
than Tycoons Lamont and Norman. After 
hearing their views Mr. MacDonald flew 
back to Lossiemouth, cogitated through 
the night, finally issued a startling mani- 
festation in support of Chancellor Snow- 
den’s demand that the Empire receive a 
larger slice of the reparations ‘“‘sponge 
cake.” 


EGYPT 
“Magna Carta”? 


Across dazzling millions of little sun- 
flecked wavelets Prime Minister Moham- 
med Mahmoud Pasha last week came sail- 
ing home. Smiles softened his arrogant 
face. Fellow passengers noted with what 
gusto His Excellency ate. Oranges he 
seemed especially to relish. Here was a 
contented traveler who had been to dis- 
tant London and brought the draft text 
of a proposed treaty which optimistic 
phrase-coiners were already calling “The 
Magna Carta of Egyptian Liberty.” 

Best minds have often contended that 
Egypt ought not to have a Magna Carta. 
For example, Citizen Theodore Roosevelt, 
speaking at London in 1910, warmed the 
cockles of British hearts by shouting: “If 
you feel that you have no right to be in 
Egypt, if you do not wish to establish and 
keep order there, why, then, by all means 
get out of Egypt! . . . Some nation must 
govern Egypt. ...I1 hope and believe 
that you will decide that it is your duty 
to be that nation!” Citizen Roosevelt had 
just topped off his famed African hunt- 
ing expedition with an Egyptian junket 
on camelback. He spoke as a keen. im- 
partial eye-witness of Egypt’s tendency to 
graft, misgovernment. 

Successive British Governments have 


army of occupation in the Sudan. Duty 
might have been done along this line in- 
definitely but for two developments: 1) 
Egyptian public opinion has crystalized 
against British occupation so sharply that 
Deputies returned at the last election were 
almost solidly anti-British and King Fuad 
of Egypt (a British puppet) had to dis- 
solve the Egyptian Parliament for three 
years to maintain the status quo. 2) There 
has come to power in London a Cabinet 
of Laborites who believe that, though 
Britain must continue to police Egypt’s 
Suez Canal (route to India, “spinal column 
of the empire’’),* still it should be possible 
to allow Egyptians substantial freedom 
in the Nile valley and autonomous rule in 
such great cities as Alexandria and Cairo. 
Fortnight ago the gist of the proposed 
new treaty was indiscreetly hinted before 
it was complete by Right Honorable Tom 
Shaw,  bullfrog-voiced unstatesmanly 
Secretary for War in the new British 
Labor Cabinet (Trme, Aug. 12). Last 
week, as Prime Minister Mohammed sailed 
home to Egypt, the British Foreign Office 
released the text of the agreement which 
he carried, announced that it represents the 
“extreme limit” to which the Labor Gov- 
ernment will go “to achieve a lasting and 
honorable settlement of the outstanding 
questions between Great Britain and 
Egypt.” 
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TRAVELLER ROOSEVELT & FRIEND 


He recommended a Big British stick. 


done their Rooseveltian duty ever since. 
True, by the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 
1922 the status of “Independent King- 
dom” was conferred on Egypt; but Im- 
perial Britain reserved the right to 
“protect” her “ally” by keeping a military 
establishment in Egypt and a_ veritable 


Treaty Keystone. Article I is a single 


*Travelers through the Suez Canal during the 
War still maintain that no unsung soldiers were 
more heroic than the thousands of British ““Tom- 
mies”? who camped, fly-bitten, sun-scorched, idle, 
desolate, along the Canal’s length to protect it 
from German or Turkish raiders. 
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sentence: “The military occupation of 
Egypt by the forces of His Britannic 
Majesty is terminated.” 

Certainly these 14 clean-cut words ought 
to come in handy when Mohammed Pasha 
tries to get the treaty ratified by a to-be- 
elected Egyptian Parliament. The only 
thing wrong—or even peculiar—about 
Article I is the interpretation placed upon 
it by Articles X, XI and XV. 

Article X provides that the Suez Canal 
Zone shall continue to be guarded by “such 
forces as His Britannic Majesty deems 
necessary.” Article XI states that “the 
presence of these troops shall not consti- 
tute in any manner an occupation.” Article 
XV confirms the British occupation (called 
“status”) of the Sudan. In short the real 
meaning of Article I—the keystone of the 
treaty—is about as follows: Excepting 
the Suez Canal and the Sudan, military 
occupation of the rest of Egypt by the 
British will be terminated. 

This is a great and vital concession. 
Weasel-words were used to make it seem 
even greater, but the fact remains that 
Britain has conceded much—more perhaps 
than would have been approved by Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, who frankly doubted the 
capacity of lackadaisical Egyptians to 
govern themselves well. 

Treaty Points. 1) Britain shall foster 
instead of balk Egypt’s long repressed wish 
to be admitted to the League of Nations; 
2) Responsibility for the lives and prop- 
erty of foreigners in the areas vacated by 
British troops shall be assumed by the 
Egyptian Government; 3) Great Britain 
shall use her influence with other Powers 
to induce them to renounce extra-terri- 
toriality rights now enjoyed by their 
nationals in Egypt under the system of 
treaties known as Capitulations; 4) Egypt 
and Britain shall reaffirm their alliance, 
and the King of Egypt’s army shall remain 
at the disposal of Britain’s King-Emperor 
“in the event of war or the menace of 
war;” 5) In token of Egypt’s new measure 
of freedom, the military British High 
Commissioner at Cairo to be replaced by 
a civilian British Ambassador. Also, 
Egypt to be permitted to send to London 
an Egyptian Ambassador. 

Thus, although Egypt must remain in 
partial tutelage she may at least exchange 
her big-stick schoolmaster for a polite 
tutor. 

Sir Percy. People named Percy are 
supposed to be polite, career diplomats 
even politer. For 25 years Sir Percy Lo- 
raine has been a British career diplomat, 
working his way up from Attaché at Con- 
stantinople in 1904 to British Minister at 
Athens. “What an ideal choice!” thought 
many an Egyptian, last week, when the 
Laborites at London despatched a cable 
transferring Sir Percy to the Nile. 

Pending ratification of the Anglo- 
Egyptian Treaty, Sir Percy Loraine will 
have to be known as “High Commis- 
sioner,” but will act to polite perfection 
the role of Ambassador. His virtues are 
those of a trained and astute negotiant who 
for years has had a finger in all the diplo- 
matic pies of the Near East. If any Briton 
can ingratiate the Empire with suspicious 


Egyptians it is the able knight hight Percy. 

Imperial Reaction. Loudest howls 
against the British Labor policy of con- 
ciliating Egypt came, of course, from 
Australia. The kangaroo continent depends 
for defense against a hypothetical Japanese 
attack on British warboats which would 
rush to her aid through the Suez Canal. 
Last week at Melbourne the comment of 
the influential Argus was typical. “PLAY- 
ING WITH FIRE?” queried its editor, 
then slapped down a bunch of even more 
prying questions: 

“Has Egypt justified her claim to rank 
equally with enlightened Democracies? 
What assurance can she give that there will 
be no relapse into the former corruption 
and debasement? Can she be trusted?” 

Comment in London was on strictly 
party lines. “I am almost glad!” sarcasti- 
cally observed new-made Viscount Brent- 
ford, an arch-Conservative famed as one- 
time Home Secretary Sir William (“Jix’’) 
Joynson-Hicks (Trme, July 8). “I am 
almost glad that the Socialist [Labor] 
Government have shown their true colors 
so soon. They have announced the com- 
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PRINCE IBRAHIM 
has a talent for catastrophe. 


(See col. 3) 


plete surrender of the British position in 
Egypt.” 

Labor papers heralded a new era of 
concord. Laborite First Lord of the 
Admiralty Albert Victor Alexander coun- 
tered Conservative attacks sharply. “The 
safety of the Suez Canal,” he said, “will 
not be sacrificed. It is vital to us as an 
international link.” 

Most significant was the attitude of the 
Liberal press in voicing guarded approval. 
There was nothing to indicate that the 
present British Government’s Labor- 
Liberal support in the House of Commons 
can be split on the Egyptian issue when 
Parliament reconvenes in October. 

In Cairo. Much more dubious are 
chances that the treaty can be ratified at 
Cairo. The opposition press in Egypt is 
partially gagged, but when last there was 
an Egyptian Parliament (Time, July 30, 


1928) the Opposition seemed in solid 
phalanx behind the demand that Britain 
evacuate the Suez Canal and the Sudan. 
With more optimism than he probably felt 
Prime Minister Mohammed Mahmoud 
Pasha said last week: “I share the earnest 
hope of His Britannic Majesty’s govern- 
ment that the proposals will be examined 
by all patriotic Egyptians without distinc- 
tion of party in the same friendly and con- 
ciliatory spirit in which they were con- 
ceived.” 


~ ~¢ 


Ibrahim’s Best Bust 

Prince Mohammed Ali Ibrahim of Egypt 
is a spectacular figure in Europe’s baccarat 
belt. He traces his ancestry back to 
Mehemet Ali Pasha, the “Terrible Turk” 
who conquered all Egypt in 1805, beat the 
British at Rosetta, decorated the streets 
of Cairo with the bluish severed heads of 
British soldiers. Prince Ibrahim disregards 
his cousin, Egypt’s plump King Fuad I, 
nor is he interested in Egyptian politics. 
On an income of $150,000 a year, he con- 
fines his interests to champagne, roulette, 
a beautiful wife and numerous attractive 
friends. Also he takes a sparring partner 
with him wherever he goes, though boxing 
circles are more impressed by the fearsome 
hairiness of His Highness’s chest than by 
the power of his punch. Lastly Prince 
Ibrahim has a talent for catastrophe. 

In a magnificent bust-up near Montéli- 
mar in southern France last autumn His 
Highness wrecked a brand new super- 
costly Farman,* strewed the highway with 
a tonneau full of fragile young ladies, es- 
caped unscathed. Some three weeks ago, 
off the coast of Norway occurred Prince 
Ibrahim’s latest, grandest bust-up. Five 
minutes after His MHighness’s famed 
quarter-million-dollar Diesel yacht Naz- 
permer (“Beautiful Lady”) struck a rock, 
it sank (Time, July 29). How it all hap- 
pened, a Miss Margaret Woolf of Roch- 
ester, N. Y., cheerfully told Paris reporters 
last week. Excerpts: 

“When we retired for the night it 
was still light. ... The sea was abso- 
lutely calm. I was awakened by a terrific 
crash which threw me partly out of my 
bunk. . . . I ran in my nightdress out into 
the saloon where I found the Prince and 
Princess also in night clothes. . . . Water 
began coming in on top of me through the 
portholes. The Prince aided me out on 
deck, returning to get the Princess. 
They had told a sailor to swim with me, 
as the captain said that the ship was sink- 
ing so fast it was impossible to make any 
use of the lifeboats. 

“We were about 200 yards from the 
rocky shore, so I told the sailor I would 
swim by myself, not that I was brave, but 
I like swimming. . The Princess, who 
does not swim well, was helped by two 
sailors, and was almost the last to jump. 

“We all clambered ashore over the slimy 
rocks, most of us almost entirely un- 
clothed. My nightdress was torn, and a 
sailor gave me an Arab cloak which was 
wringing wet. One of the ship’s officers 
still wore his fez, but he had no trousers 
on. ‘ 


*Slogan: A Car Rolls, a Farman Glides. 
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JUGOSLAVIA 


Much in a Name 


Naming princes is a ticklish task. On 
account of the Irish it was necessary to 
include “Patrick” among the seven given 
names of Edward of Wales. On account 
of the Slovenes plump Queen Marie of 
Jugoslavia was obliged, last week, to select 
a Slovene appellation as the principal name 
of her lately born third son (Time, July 
22). 

Buxom Queen Marie’s stern consort, 
Alexander I, is called “King of the Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes”—three peoples com- 
monly called “Jugoslavs” (southern Slavs) 
for short. The potent, ruthless Serbs are 
the dominant race. Therefore the first 
son of Their Majesties—their chubby, five- 
year-old Crown Prince—bears the grand 
old Serbian name of PETER. When a sec- 
ond man-child was born (Time, Jan. 30, 
1928) the Croats got their innings, for the 
babe was soon Croatianly christened 
TOMISLAV. With Serbs and Croats 
satisfied it was high time, last week, to 
think of appeasing the Slovenes. Anxiously 
Queen Marie and King Alexander examined 


the relative merits of such typically 
Slovenic names as: 
Kocel 
Erjavec Juréié 
Kopitar 


To make the day of christening doubly 
joyful King Alexander decreed the pardon 
of several prominent Slovenes arrested 
since His Majesty proclaimed himself Dic- 
tator of Jugoslavia (Time, Jan. 14). There 
was only one jarring note, significant, 
typically Balkan. 

The jar came when the popular Slovene 
priest, Father Anton Koroshetz, onetime 
Prime Minister, was suddenly demoted by 
King Alexander from the important status 
of Minister of Communications to relative 
insignificance as Minister of Forests and 
Mines. Deliberately the Dictator-King 
had put off shelving popular Slovene 
Koroshetz to a moment when the Slovene 
people as a whole would be applauding 
Royalty’s choice of a Slovene name for 
the baby Prince. Such a trick is 
typical of King Alexander, would only 
work of course on a people as simple as 
his peasants. Time after time His Majesty 
has employed the old ruse with success. 
Notably he waited to proclaim himself 
Dictator until the onset of a rustic holiday 
which, for a week every year, renders most 
of the peasants in Jugoslavia convivially 
tipsy, broadly complacent at whatever 
their Serb King may do. 


AUSTRIA 


Prince’s Henchmen 


Linz on the Danube is large, modern, 
comparatively prosperous. There are 
large iron works and ship yards for build- 
ing river boats. Perched dramatically on a 
pine-clad rock just outside of Linz is 
feudal Schloss Waxenberg, subject of 
Linz’s most popular post cards, hereditary 
fief of proud Prince Ernst Riidiger von 
Starhemberg. Linz’s industrial population 


is heartily Socialist. Prince Ernst, lord of 
Schloss Waxenberg, is loudly, violently 
Royalist. Unlike most Austrian princes 
he is still rich. Despite the cordial hatred 
of Linz factory workers, he is treated with 
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PRINCE VON STARHEMBERG 


He hid his Mausers from the mice. 


the greatest deference and respect by 
Linz’s old inhabitants, Linz’s municipal 
authorities. 

For months, like bad-tempered mice be- 
fore a large and dignified cat, Linz 
Socialists have been watching Prince 
Ernst, eager to catch him in a definitely 
illegal action. Weeks ago they complained 
that Prince Ernst was not only com- 
mandant of the Upper Austrian Heim- 
wehr, Austria’s secret reactionary military 
organization, but had been equipping 
Heimwehr troops at his own expense, 
drilling them on the grounds of his castle, 
just as his ancestors drilled and equipped 
their henchmen. Complacent Linz police 
saw no reason to interfere. Prince Ernst 
might be drilling, they said, but he was 
breaking no law. 

Last week Linz Socialists returned in 
triumph to the police authorities. On the 
deck of a Danube freight steamer they had 
found wooden cases, labeled GLASS- 
WARE, addressed to Prince Ernst von 
Starhemberg. The cases contained 16,000 
rounds of Mauser cartridges. 

Faced with this definite fact, the Linz 
police admitted that in purchasing actual 
war munitions Prince Ernst did seem to 
have broken the law. They sent a polite 
note to Prince Ernst, telling him of the 
Socialists’ accusations, warning him that it 
would be necessary to search Schloss 
Waxenberg for arms. Followed four days, 
in which, while the police waited patiently, 
Prince Ernst’s Heimwehr worked like ants, 
carrying boxes and crates out of the castle 
into the woods. Only then did the Linz 
police, urged on by excited Socialists, 
climb and sweat up the hill to the massy 
gate of Schloss Waxenberg 


Waiting for them at the gate was Prince 





Ernst Riidiger von Starhemberg, a Gems- 
bart (beard of a chamois) jutting proudly 
from the back of his green felt hat, his 
grey and green hunter’s coat tightly bone- 
buttoned. 

“What you expect to find, gentlemen.” 
said Prince Ernst, “is not here.”’ 

In the guard room of the castle on the 
hooks where morions, pikes and breast- 
plates had hung of old, the Linz police 
found 500 modern steel helmets, 500 knap- 
sacks and leather cartridge boxes, but no 
actual guns, no ammunition. 

Waiting for a possible attack from Linz 
Socialists, the Prince’s 500 followers were 
hiding in the woods, the guns in their 
hands, the ammunition in their pockets 
Satisfied that guns and ammunition were 
no longer on the premises, the Linz police 
refused to confiscate the helmets, knap- 
sacks. There was no law, they told the 
disgrunted Socialists, to forbid a man from 
hanging helmets, ancient or modern, on his 
walls. Police and frustrated Socialists 
marched down the hill again. Prince Ernst 
summoned his private army from the 
bushes, rewarded them with ten barrels 
of good Linz beer, dismissed them to their 
homes. Bristling from his bloodless vic- 
tory, he issued the following statement : 

“T will not tolerate the confiscation of a 
single one of my Mauser cartridges by the 
authorities. I insist on training my Heim- 
wehr at my private shooting range to make 
them good marksmen ‘and I am only sorry 
that I did not personally fetch this ship- 
ment of ammunition as I am accustomed 
to do.” 


RUMANIA 


Harvest-Pullers 

Farm relief at any price was hecticalls 
sought last week by Rumania’s peasant- 
born Prime Minister, smart, beetle- 
browed Juliu Maniu, once a farmer him- 
self. 

Recent surveys convinced M. Maniu 
that there are not enough locomotives in 
Rumania to haul the country’s crops with 


’ effective speed to market. Cried he: “We 


must have 100 more freight locomotives 
by harvest time!” 

Last week, with the principal Rumanian 
harvests barely five weeks off, sealed bids 
were received at Bucharest from leading 
European locomotive works. Only one 
concern—a German syndicate—took seri- 
ously the Prime Minister’s ultra-short 
time limit. They would supply him with 
too husky harvest-pullers—if Rumania 
would pay something like twice the normal 
price. All the other bidders seemed to 
assume that what Farm Reliever Maniu 
really wanted was a low price on 100 loco- 
motives for delivery by Christmas or 
perhaps next Spring. 

With eyes snapping Juliu Maniu de- 
creed acceptance of the German bid, well- 
nigh prohibitive though it was. “Our need 
for locomotives at this time is basic and 
fundamental!” said he, as if to rebuke the 
slow low bidders. Ferreting correspond- 
ents learned that a down payment of 
$5,000 will be made on each German 
locomotive, successive payments to be on 
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{ ETROPOLI TAN 
| SERVICE 
| AT THE FOOT OF THE 


| ROCKIES 


Suppose you could sit in 
the most comfortable 
room in Park Avenue, or 
in the Paris restaurant 

most agreeable to your 

: fancy, and look out and 

see —Pikes Peak, or viv- 

id red cliffs, or the broad 

plains melting away in | 

indescribable colors! 

Now, add the thought 

that your favorite indoor 

‘ or outdoor recreation 

(unless it’s ocean voyag- 

ing) is immediately at 

hand, and you have the 
whole Broadmoor story! 


Such claims deserve your 
personal investigation, and 
we suggest the coming Fall 
as the most suitable time 
to make it. 


BROADMOOR 


COLORADO SPRINGS 
HOME OF THE FAMOUS MANITOU 
SPARKLING WATERS 


| 
| 
: 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
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Always open. Write for information 
and reservations or inquire at 
The Ritz, New York; 

23, Haymarket, London; 

11 Rue de Castiglione, Paris. 





| the instalment plan with a carrying charge 


of 6%. 

The first “Made in Rumania” locomo- 
tive ran for the first time three years 
ago, with Queen Marie at the throttle 
(Time, July 19, 1926). Since then this 
infant industry has progressed, though 
slowly. Last year Rumania made 20 loco- 


; motives. 





CHINA 
Soong’s Song 


A brilliant young Chinese banker oi 
barely 38 swiveled round from his desk in 
Shanghai last week, peered keenly through 
tortoise rimmed glasses at a respectful 
group of correspondents, read in flawless 
English a crisp, resolute announcement. 
He was sick and tired, he said, of raising 
the scores of millions of dollars which 
Nationalist China has been squandering 
annually on bootless wars. He, T. V. 
Soong, scion of the great “Soong Dynasty” 
of Shanghai bankers, would no more be a 
party to China’s orgy of military waste. 
In fine, he announced his resignation as 
Finance Minister of the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment. “I prefer to retire,” concluded 
Banker Soong, “rather than face the just 
censure of a sorely tried people.” 

If there had been no Soong scion, if he 
had not learned sound banking and busi- 
ness principles at Harvard, the course of 
modern Chinese history would have run in 
a profoundly different rut. In 1922 the 
Nationalists, who have since conquered all 
China, were an insignificant group of zeal- 
ots dominating only the region of Canton. 
On an income from local taxes of only one 
million dollars per month they could not 
finance a China-conquering expedition. 
Two years later young T. V. Soong was 
called to the Nationalist Finance Ministry. 

Without increasing taxes Banker Soong 
magically increased the Canton tax yield 
from one to ten million dollars per month. 
He has said that he did it by cutting down 
graft, by rigid Harvard budgeting. On ten 
million dollars per month the Nationalists 
launched their successful war of conquest, 


| financed additionally for a time by grants 


from Soviet Russia, a state with which 
they soon quarreled, are still quarreling. 

For five years, excepting one short in- 
terval, Finance Minister T. V. Soong has 
found the money for the bigger-and-better 
conquests of his brother-in-law Marshal 
(now President) Chiang Kai-Shek. Last 
week President Chiang was so distressed 
by the resignation of Finance Minister 
Soong that he dropped all official business 
at Nanking, rushed to Shanghai, and day 
after day argued, pleaded. 

As thrashed out between Soong and 
Chiang, the banker’s principal grievance 
had to do with the conqueror’s reluctance 
to cut down Nanking’s stupendous military 
forces. Today Nationalist China has the 
largest standing army in the world, though 
by no means the most effective. A rabble 
nearly 1.500.000 strong are the soldiers of 
Nationalism, nondescript, ill-drilled, often 
ragged. Some of their commanders are 
hired bandit chieftains, others are feudal 
“War Lords” left over from previous 
régimes. The cream are spruce, young, 
“intellectual” Nationalist generals. But 
the whole motley gang have costly appe- 
tites. 

Recently the leading Nationalist com- 
manders were summoned to a “Disband- 


ment Conference;” reached tentative 
agreement to cut the military establish- 
ment from 1,500,000 to 800,000 men. 
Last week however, Banker Soong charged 
that the militarists were making just as 
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© International 
HARVARD'S SOONG 
“The people have borne heavy 


burdens .. .’ 
heavy demands on the Finance Ministry 
as ever. They would not consent, he de- 


clared, to abide by any fixed budget. He 
had offered to provide them with $6.500,- 
ooo per month, but they would not bud- 
get even on that generous basis. For a 
Soong and a banker there was only one 
alternative. In his long, closely reasoned 
letter of resignation, Soong wrote: 

“The people have borne heavy burdens 
solely in the hope that, when unification of 
the country was accomplished, military ex- 
penditures would be greatly reduced and 
a budget enforced. Even now there is no 
assurance that these primary principles 
will be made effective. If after disband- 
ment no limit is set on military expendi- 
tures, then the national credit will be 
ruined and it will be impossible to raise 
more funds.” 

Optimists professed to believe that the 
Soong resignation was a potent bluff. Ob- 
ject: to scare President Chiang Kai-Shek 
and the more recalcitrant militarists into 
adopting a sound Harvard budget. On 
that basis, most observers believed, smart 
T. V. Soong would be glad to carry on. 


Other developments in the Chinese situ- 
ation last week: 1) From Washington a 
note was sped by Secretary of State Henry 
Lewis Stimson courteously refusing a 
Nationalist request of last April that the 
U. S. surrender the extraterritoriality 
rights of its citizens in China; 2) At Mos- 
cow, Communist organs touted a_ wild 
charge that Statesman Stimson and Wall 
Street tycoon Thomas W. Lamont had 
been in league, during the recent Russo- 
Chinese crisis (Time, July 22, e¢ seq.). 
to have the Chinese Eastern Railway 
taken over by the Great Powers and later 
sold to an Anglo-U. S. banking syndicate; 
3) Peace parleying to adjust finally the 
Chino-Russian quarrel continued desul- 
torily at muddy, stinking Manchuli, re- 
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More 
Power 


afety at High Speeds 


AKE a tip from the engineer. To transmit power he 





uses flat belts on flat pulleys. That's the principle of 
Mohawk Flat Tread Special Balloons. They have that extra 
contact—that firm grip of flat tread on flat road which 
insures safety —and which transmits the full thrust of your 


engine with less wear on the tire. 


Here is a balloon tire built on sound engineering prin= 


sap ita tines ciples: flat where it srips the ood buttressed with broad 
pate Me ggeoeatiyehty shoulders where it takes the shocks, flexible where it ab- 
ase pegs fe sorbs them. A smart looking tire too—different, distinctive, 
ag ag pg business-like. And easier riding —for it requires 15% less 


Mohawk dealers. F L, l, F 
air pressure than any other tire. 


Featured by Quality Tire Dealers everywhere 


MOHAW K S 
GO Farther/ 


THE MOHAWK RUBBER COMPANY.... AKRON, OHIO 


For Sixteen Years Makers of Fine Tires 
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Down TO THE SEA 


in comfort 
































T the age of fifteen, during a 
school vacation, Mr. Sterling 
Archer* took ship as cabin boy ona 
barkentine sailing vessel carrying 
cargo to Florida. It was then the am- 
bition was born which he now finds 
fulfilled in the Sea Gull*—the hand- 
some Forty-Two of which he is 
proud to be captain and crew. Here, 
Mr. Archer says, is the long-remem- 
bered thrill of cruising the open 
water—with none of the discomforts 
which only youth can overlook. 
Easy chairs and good beds—a radio 
—a galley that’s a miracle of con- 
venience . . . Life aboard the Sea 
Gull, always exhilaratingly adven- 
turous, is also amazingly comfort- 
able! 

From the first of June until after 
Labor Day, Mr. Archer practically 
lives on board, commuting to New 
Rochelle. From there he makes 
week-end trips—along the North 
Shore, to Shelter Island, to Newport, 
to Block Island. Sometimes around 
to the South Shore, or up the Con- 
necticut River to Essex. Last sum- 
mer, with four guests, he cruised to 
Marblehead, going up through the 
picturesque Cape Cod Canal, return- 
ing outside the Cape, with a week's 
stop-off at Nantucket. 

Certainly, Mr. Archer says, travel 
in the Sea Gull is more stimulating, 








more restful, than any other form 
of recreation he knows. Day after 
day the invigorating joy of sea 
air and open sky—always in the 
independent comfort of a compact, 
perfectly appointed home on the 
water. ee a 


The history of every Elco boat is as 
thrillingly individual as the man 
who owns it. For each owner finds 
in the opportunity for independent 
voyaging a constant stimulation and 
a challenge, and each responds in a 
characteristic way. 





At Port Elco, where we will be 
glad to receive you at any time, you 
can get right aboard a Forty-Two 
(or any other model on display) and 
make your own tour of inspection. 
Or we will send you on request 


Catalog T. 
PORT ELCO (Permanent Exhibit) 
247 Park Ave., at 46th St., New York. 


Distributors in Boston, Detroit, 
Los Angeles, and Fort Lauderdale. 


Plant and Marine Basin, The Elco 
Works, Bayonne, N. J. 
~ TheElcoFleet:Twenty-Six,$2,975; 
Veedette, $4,875; Cruisette, $5,950; 
Thirty-Eight, $10,750; Forty-Two, 
$16,500; Fifty, $25,500. 


*Althouch this series of advertisements recounts bona fide ex 
perzences of Elco owners, the names used are fictitious. 

































































mote frontier town on the Manchurian- 
Siberian border. The basic fact is that 
by treaty of 1924 both nations jointly own 
the Chinese Eastern Railway. China has 
expelled the Soviet members of the railway 
staff, branding them as “Communist Ter- 
rorists.” Russia demands their reinstate- 
ment. While the quarrel simmered, last 
week, Soviet planes continued to zoom 
along the Chinese frontier, Chinese artil- 
lerymen kept up their pot-shooting. 
—EE 


o 


“Even One .. .” 


Still under indictment for murder last 
week, but by no means under arrest, was 
that frank and open swaggerthug, General 
Chang Tsung-chang, rich with the loot 
of Shantung, his former bailiwick. Fort- 
night ago Chang was—as he later expressed 
it—‘‘handling a pistol.” The thing went 
off and killed handsome young Prince 
Hsien Kai, cousin of China’s deposed 
Boy Emperor Henry P‘u-yi (‘Henry’) 
(Time, Aug. 12). The shooting occurred 
in the garden of Chang’s hotel at Beppu, 
a Japanese island summer resort. Last 
week the Beppu police made no protest 
when indicted Chang Tsung-chang and his 
suite journeyed to the neighboring port 
of Moji, conferred with an elder brother 
of the youth whom he had shot. 

The brother, Prince Hsien Lung, has 
recently been poor, is probably richer 
now. After listening briefly to Chang 
Tsung-chang he said cheerfully to  re- 
porters: “I am sure it must have all been 
quite accidental.” 

At Tokyo a Japanese newspaper gilded 
the lily with a story of how slain Prince 
Hsien Kai had probably been attentive 
to one of Chang’s numerous “wives.” 
Wrote the ingenious Tokyo editor: 
“Chang, who at one time has had as many 
as 40 wives, could not bear, the police 
believe, to see anyone take liberties with 
even one of them.” 


PANAMA 


Entertainers v. Artists 


Busy Mayor G. Ramon de Paredes of 
Colon last week called on the Chamber of 
Commerce, the Municipal Council and 
the Rotary Club for one volunteer each. 
He wanted, he said, to form a “‘Commit- 
tee of Three” to decide which of the 
young women employed in Colon cabarets 
are “artists,” which, merely “female en- 
tertainers.” Volunteers were not lacking. 

Soon ingenious Mayor G. Ramon de 
Paredes had assembled his ‘“‘Committee 
of Three,” was imparting precise defini- 
tions, minute instructions. Said he: 

“An ‘artist’ may be defined as one who 
performs a ‘specialty,’ such as a song, a 
dance, or a comic number. On the other 
hand an ‘entertainer’ is one who sits with 
guests at a table assisting in the buying 
of drinks. You will view the girls’ accom- 
plishments and decide which are ‘enter- 
tainers’ and which ‘artists.’ ” 

Casual, amused observers wondered if 
the distinction is worth making. Perhaps 
it is in Colon. By edict of Mayor G. 
Ramon de Paredes no young woman 
classified as an “entertainer” will be al- 
lowed to work in a Colon cabaret without 





| a health certificate from Dr. Carlos Beibe- 


rach, Dr. Peralta Ortega, or Dr. Daniel 
R. Oduber. Bona fide “artists” will sing, 
dance or perform comic numbers uncerti- 
fied. 
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INSTALMENT 


SELLING 


The part tt plays in — 


marketing merchandtse 





HE subject of instalment selling is of 

special interest not only to bankers and 
business men, but to everyone who has to do 
with the distribution of merchandise wherein 
consumers’ credit plays a part. 

General Motors has issued a booklet 
entitled “Instalment Selling—a study in con- 
sumers’ credit with special reference to the 
automobile industry.” This is a résumé of the 
research by Professor Edwin R. A. Seligman, 


which covered fifteen months of study and 


INSTALMENT 
SELLING } 

1 | A Study in Consumers’ Credit + | 
i with Special Reference | | 
“40 the Automobile | 
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included every phase of business in which in- 
stalment selling is a factor. 

‘This booklet, together with two others 
on the subject of instalment selling, will be 
mailed free upon request to Department J-9 
General Motors Corporation, Broadway at 


57th Street, New York. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


"A car for every purse and purpose”’ 


CHEVROLET: PONTIAC : 
VIKING - 


OLDSMOBILE: MARQUETTE - OAKLAND 
BUICK : LaSALLE*~: CADILLAC : 
GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS - 


All with Body by Fisher 
YELLOW CABS and COACHES 


FRIGIDAIRE—The Automatic Refrigerator * DELCO-LIGHT Electric Power and Light Plants * } Water Systems * GMAC Plan of Credit Purchas? 








ears of HARD WEAR 


Silver Fleet Record 


To Date 21,000 Miles — Silvertowns 
Still Going Strong 


HOW THEY LOOK! This Silvertown, 
photographed before the Fleet reached 
Chicago, has traveled more miles in seven 
months than the average tire travels in 30. 
Below, you see Governor Dern of Utah add- 
ing his signature to the good-will greetings 
sent by Mayor Rolph of San Francisco to 
Mayor Walker of New York. 












S this advertisement goes to press 
the Silver Fleet is leaving St. 
Louis. Just thirty weeks before, it 
rolled out of New York. Between these 
two dates it has toured the South, the 
Southwest, the Pacific Coast, the North- 
west, the Rockies, the North Central 
States... 

Its tires have rolled over every con- 
ceivable kind of road . . . faced every 
type of weather. They have mastered 
every climate, and survived every imag- 
inable tire obstacle . . . 


Over 1,250,000 Tire Miles 


They have averaged 120 miles a day... 
with usually less than five hours running 
time out of every 24. They have piled 
up more than a million and a quarter 
tire miles and broken every conceivable 
performance record of the slightest sig- 
nificance to the average tire buyer... 

In short, they have crowded three 
solid years of hard wear into less than 
eight months... 

Most of the original 60 Silvertowns 
that left New York with the Silver Fleet 
showed less wear at the end of the 
twenty-ninth week than many a tire at 
the end of its first season! 

Dozens of them actually retained 
their original air and have not been 
removed from the rims throughout the 
entire trip. 

People who examined these tires 
along the route through Missouri and 
Illinois were simply amazed at the fine 
condition of the tires after such a 
punishing journey. 


“What a record they will make when 
the final miles are counted,” exclaimed 
curbstone watchers. 


But the nation-wide tour of the Silver 
Fleet is not for the purpose of setting 
exceptional performance records of single 
tires or even sets of tires. 


It is to demonstrate what run-of-the- 
pit Silvertowns will do under normal 
running conditions. What you can ex- 
pect from stock Silvertowns on stock 
cars, such as your own. 


And the lesson, so far, is this... 


Given ordinary care, the Silvertown 
you buy from your nearest Goodrich 
dealer may be éxpected to go beyond 
20,000 miles. The tires on the Silver 
Fleet have proved that. They’ve taken 
the myth out of mileage claims by 
demonstrating what Goodrich Silver- 
towns will do. 


- 


See These Famous Silvertowns 


The Silver Fleet has over two months 
more to travel. In that time, it is 
destined to set such amazing records of 
tire performance that no others will 
have any significance. 


See the Fleet, if you have the oppor- 
tunity. But in the meantime, see tires 
like those it travels on . . . in your 
Goodrich dealer’s store. 

The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Com- 
pany, Est. 1870, Akron, O. Pacific 
Goodrich Rubber Company, Los Angeles, 


Cal. In Canada: Canadian Goodrich 
Co., Kitchener, Ont. 





SNOW...IN JUNE! No, not all 
of the snow encountered by the Silver Fleet was 
met in January. Here’s a view of the Fleet pass- 
ing through snowdrifts on the way up Mt. Hood. 
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” summertime 
» . . Photo 
\ at the left 
shows the 
ie. Silver Fleet 
climbing 
Mt. Rainier 
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Above. At 
Salt Lake City 
Airport 








‘BREAK OUT THE SHOV- 
ELS!’? That’s the command Com- 
mander Schaeffer had to give when 
the fleet started up Mt. Rainier. 
Though the time was early sum- 
mer, snowdrifts were so deep that 
each car had to carry a shovel for 
emergency use. 


THREE TIRES YOU SHOULD 
KNOW. At the left, you have the 
Silvertown De Luxe. In the center, 
you see the famous Silvertown, 
SOUVENIRS! Just afew pins, standard of tire value the country 
nails, etc., picked out of Fleet over.Attheright, the Cavalier—the 
tires by Fleet pilots. new, low-priced high-quality tire. 


Goodrich Silvertowns oe 
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10¢ Gold Mines 


Mr. Publisher: We have ten million 
cosh-spending customers coming into our 
stores every week-day in the year. All of 
them like to read. Would you care to 
make them the market for your maga- 
sines, with no competing publications on 
our stands? 


Many a magazine publisher would be 
quick to accept such a pleasant proposi- 
tion. It would solve the question of 
obstinate news-dealers who put his maga- 
zines on back racks, of adverse distri- 
bution situations, of competitively owned 
news-agencies. Just such a proposition 
became an actuality last week, but only 
for one publisher, a new publisher. This 
is how it came about: 

A year ago the F. W. Woolworth Co., 
5¢ & 10¢ bazaarists, were doing practi- 
cally no advertising. But bobbed-haired 
Catherine McNelis, able president of the 
McNelis-Weir advertising agency (Man- 
hattan), thought they should. She con- 
sulted Woolworth executives, told them 
of a plan: advertise in magazines, arrange 
with manufacturers of Woolworth-sold 
articles to advertise at the same time, the 
manufacturer to pay for the cost of their 
pages. Woolworthmen at first turned deaf 
ears, explained that Woolworth windows 
were their best advertisements. Miss Mc- 
Nelis persisted. reminded them that 1929 
was Woolworth’s s5oth anniversary, sug- 
gested the advertisements be made to look 
like Woolworth windows. The executives 
warmed up. They accepted a campaign 
which culminated last April in i6 pages, 
some two-color, some four-color, appearing 
in the Saturday Evening Post at a cost of 
S9.500 for the two-color pages. $11,500 
for the four-colored. Miss McNelis and 
her partner, middle-aged, competent Hugh 
Weir. had prepared the advertisements 
and. of course. collected standard 15% 
commissions. Woolworth business in- 
creased 259 over May, 1928. 

Thus having gained the confidence of 
Woolworth executives, Agents McNelis 
& Weir ambitiously toyed with another 
idea. Why not sell magazines in Wool- 
worth’s—not magazines already in exist- 
ence, but magazines edited especia!!y for 
Woolworth customers, sold only in Wool- 
worth stores? There was an outlet. of 
approximately three billion persons annu- 
ally passing up and down Woolworth 
aisles: people who had come not just to 
look but to spend. Last year they spent 
$287.000.000. The proposition was pro- 
pounded to the executives. This time 
there were no deaf ears, little hesitancy. 
Four magazines, McNelis-Weir executed, 
will be sold in Woolworth stores starting 
with October issues. Incomplete though 
details were last week, with author-names 
still unannounced, with not even the 
names of the magazines yet ready for 
publication, some facts concerning the 
magazines were made known: 

The shop-girls, stenographers, penny- 
wise housewives who make up a large 
pertion of Woolworth buyers will find a 
tof love-story magazine. containing all 
the romance that 25¢€ love-loring publi- 
cations contain. 





Night-time readers who, like President 
Herbert Clark Hoover. keep awake by 
perusing hair-raising stories of mystery 
and crime, will find a 10¢ detective-story 
magazine. 

Cinema-goers will find in the Wool- 
worth cinemagazine all the attractions 
they would expect to find—interviews 
with famed stars, reviews of famed stars, 
fiction about fictional famed stars, photo 
portraits, shots from pictures. The main 
difference from other cinemagazines will 
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. inspected some Sinclair Lewis 
material. 


be the price. Woolworth’s product will 
cost only a dime. 

Home life will get a separate publica- 
tion, with illustrations in the Coply print 
type, hints to housewives and mothers, 
garden and cellar matters, ice box sug- 
gestions, remedies. Like all products mak- 
ing their first bow in Woolworth stores, 
the worth while will be tried first in fifty 
new stores. A careful and rapid check-up 
of trial sales will determine national orders 
within a few days. 

Under the name of Tower Magazines, 
Inc., Mr. Weir will publish the magazines, 
Miss McNelis will publicize and adver- 
tise them. Managing editor will be a 
blond, quiet-voiced young man named 
Kenneth Hutchinson who was once with 
the Munsey Magazines, once with Pub- 
lishers McKinnon-Fly. Advertising man- 
ager is George Woodward, onetime Mac- 
fadden executive. 

Publisher Weir contends that the Wool- 
worth magazines will compete with 25¢ 
magazines, will be superior in form, con- 
tent, appeal. He promises “‘good” authors, 
100 illustrations in each issue, strikingly 
colored covers. All are to be standard 
size (84 in. x 11? in.) and contain adver- 
tisements of many a product. including 
those competitive to Woolworth stores. 
A combined initial circulation of 1,000,000 
is guaranteed. The magazines will not be 
sold in any but Woolworth stores, will 
have no inside. competition from other 
magazines. 


New Mentor 


So that a few worthy persons might 
“Jearn one thing every day,” William 
David Moffat, onetime Scribner executive. 
in 1912 gathered a group of learned men 
about him to dispense information. He 
called the group the Mentor Association 
and the dispensing medium, then hardly 
more than a pamphlet, The Mentor. In 
the group were such specialists as the late 
great Luther Burbank (plants), Augustus 
Thomas (plays), Daniel Carter Beard 
(outdoor life), Roger M. Babson (fig- 
ures), Fritz Kreisler (music). Like its 
organizers, The Mentor itself was a spe- 
cialist, devoted each issue to a single topic. 

Editor Moffat never aimed at mass- 
circulation. Even when mass-circularizing 
Crowell Publishing Co. (American Maga- 
zine, Colliers, V..oman’s Home Companion) 
bought The Mentor in 1920, it did not 
commercialize original Mentor ideals, but 
retained Editor Moffat, continued to please 
the 50,000, the 70,000, finally the 100.000 
who liked The Mentor for what it was. 

But Editor Moffat began to reach the 
retiring age. Passing 60, he found the 
editorship strenuous. Some months ago 
he talked the matter over with Crowell 
President Lee Wilder Maxwell, with 
Collier’s Executive Director Thomas 
Hambly Beck. He discovered that they. 
too, had been thinking of a change. Last 
week Editor Moffat, 63, retired. 

Starting with the next (September) 
issue, The Mentor will no longer have a 
theme-subject. Instead there will be 
articles on many a different topic, by such 
authors as Walter Davenport, W. E. Wood- 
ward, Margaret Widdemer, Will Durant, 
There will be seven four-color pages if 
place of rotogravure; a cover in the 
“modern manner”; a history of tennis by 
William Tatem Tilden, 2nd; a history of 
dog fashions by Albert Payson Terhune. 

To make The Mentor youthful, Crowell 
Publishing Co, has put a youthful man in 
the editorship, Hugh Anthony Leamy, just 
past 30, round-faced, amiable, onetime 
New York Sun reporter, for the last three 
years an associate editor of Collier’s. 
About The Mentor, what its plans are. he 
will talk with hopeful enthusiasm. About 
new Editor Leamy he is reticent. “I’m 
still an untried man at this job,” he ex- 
plains. “But The Mentor? Well, you 
know, we thought it best to go through 
with a big change all at once to keep it 
up with the changing times. ... You 
might call the new Mentor a non-fiction. 
up-to-date magazine for people who want 
to learn about various matters, but who 
want to be amused at the same time—not 


bored.” 





Grand Jamboree 


Sleek Frenchmen, great-throated Ger- 
mans, hearty Englishmen, voluble Bel- 
gians, blond Swedes, good-natured Aus- 
trians, ill-tailored Czechs, pompous Ital- 
ians, hungry Letts, solid Dutchmen, bland 
Danes, swarthy Poles, incomprehensible 
Lithuanians, dour Spaniards, excitable 
Serbs, fish-eating Finns, bony Norwegians. 
polyglot Swiss, egregious Estonians and 
100% Americans—all these to the num- 
ber of 4,000 assembled last week in 
Berlin. Greatest of them all were the 
Americans, They were 
most considered 


1.000 in number. 
they 


plentiful because 
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WHAT GOES ON IN YOUR MIND 
WHEN YOU MUST 


BUY A NEW 
TIRE? 


‘., if this isn’t what you want! 


Tires can’t last forever and sooner or later you 
have to lay out money for new ones. 


Usually the need comes at a time when you have 
other uses for the money. 


You feel that if you must buy a new tire you 
want one that puts forward a long time the day 
when it must be replaced. You are familiar with 
the names of five or six—all good, you suppose 
— but which one? 


Which tire—they all look sturdy enough in the 
dealer’s window. They all bounce bravely upon 
the cement floor—they all cost about the same. 


You would go across the street or even around 
two blocks to buy the tire that you felt sure 
offered you a little more, a definite “‘plus value.” 
Wouldn’t you? 


Here is the plus value’’ Dunlop offers 


' There are twelve common causes of tire mishap 
—all listed on this page. Dunlop can’t posi- 
tively prevent one or more happening to you. 
But Dunlop can cover you if any do happen and 
does cover you with a Surety Bond that makes 





good against defect or mishap for one full year 
from the date you buy your Dunlop tires. 


Read what the Surety Bond offers. Let a Dunlop 
Dealer show you a copy or write us for a 
specimen bond. 


And remember—when that mean day comes, 
and a tire or two must be bought—remember 
the Dunlop Surety Bond. 


Buying new tires is a whole lot less of a nuisance 
when all doubt that you are buying wisely is 
removed from your mind. 


Dunlop Tire & Rubber Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 





. 12 MAJOR 
| “xr TIRE TROUBLES 
ot Naw Your covered by the 





Dunlop Bonded Guarantee 


Accidents 
Collisions 
Blow-outs 
Misalignment 
Stone bruises 
Road cuts 
Rim smashes 
Side-wall injuries 
Tube pinching 
Valve tearing 
Faulty toe-in 
Under-inflation 


DUNLOP 
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‘lo all here 
you have become 


IMMORTAL” 


Hus Don Bruno Paulsen, Provincial Mayor, concluded his eulogy 
je Prefect Carlos Leon Valarde. The Honorable Prefect then 
pressed a button—and the town of Puerto Maldonado, in the hin- 
terland of Peru, blinked in the blaze of its first electric light. 

The Prefect had presented an electric plant to the community. 
A small one it was, of 1500 watts capacity, for only the most com- 
pact and portable of machines could travel the final stage, by native 
canoe, of the arduous journey to isolated Puerto Maldonado. .. . 

Those who know how few are the electric plants that could even 
be considered for an assignment so exacting might guess, shrewdly 
and correctly, that Prefect Valarde’s choice was a Kohler —similar 
to the plants that keep Commander Byrd’s Antarctic base in hourly 
wireless conversation with the outer world. 

““City electricity’’ anywhere 
As this incident suggests, Kohler Electric Plants have earned an 
international reputation—for efficiency; for trustworthiness—in 
every sort of service. 

You will find these dependable plants everywhere, smoothly 
delivering city-standard 110-volt current, automatically, without 
storage batteries. They light country estates, clubs, yachts. They 
prevent panic in city theatres and hospitals. They floodlight engi- 
neering projects. The coupon will bring information about models 


from 800 watts to 10 K. W., for every purpose. 


KOHLER OF KOHLER 


a ON Ome ae Ne Shipping Point 


Sheboygan, Wis. 





Kohler Co. 
Founded 1873 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF KOHLER PLUMBING FIXTURES 
i 
Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis. T. 8-19-29 


Gentlemen: Please send the Kohler Electric Plant catalogue. 
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themselves and are considered the world’s 
foremost exponents of the meeting’s sub- 
ject—advertising. 

It was the World Advertising Congress 
of 1929, repeating the great assemblage 
of 1924 in London. Dr. Hans Luther, one- 
time (1925-26) Chancellor of the Reich. 
welcomed the delegates. Charles C. 
Younggreen, big chief of the U. S. dele- 
gation made answer: 

“T shall not take your time with a pane- 
gyric of advertising. It needs none... . 
Yet was our youth a glorious one, for we 
had vision and energy and vitality and we 


| haa set up a noble goal.” 


| without his wife. 





Hardly a U. S. adman reached Europe 
In addition there were 
some 300 female delegates. So Kate:Klee- 
feld Stresemann, wife of the German For- 
eign Minister, came forward, chairman of 
a special committee, took the ladies by the 
hand. That was a pleasure for alert Frau 
Stresemann. There in a body she could 
study the genus U. S. woman, of which 


| Berlin women have read in the works of 


Sinclair Lewis, who lately sojourned in 
Germany with éclat. As advertising goes. 
the Foreign Minister’s wife could have 
asked for nothing more explicit than this 
gathering of U. S. women from New York. 
San Francisco, Philadelphia, Los Angeles. 
Dallas, St. Louis, Milwaukee, Cleveland. 
It was equally edifying for the U. S. ladies 


| to meet the wife of a Foreign Minister, no 


hausfrau, but a young, elegant, cosmop- 
olite, English speaking Jewess, a woman 
equipped with the conversation of the 
polite world, equal to parlor or nightclub. 





SCIENCE 





| Sunspots & Drought 


As the sun revolved in its 25-day cycle, 
the beam of the vast sunspot which 
erupted from its surface (photosphere ) 
late in July was again to touch the earth 
this week. At that time the spot was 33,000 
miles long by 20,000 miles wide. On earth 


| it caused severe magnetic storms which 


affected electric light and power services. 


| confused telegraphs, telephones, radio. 


| in regular 11-year cycles. 





This sunspot may have something to do 
with the drought which the past fortnight 
has afflicted U. S. farmers, restricted the 
water supplies of many communities 
(Time, Aug 12), made tinder for forest 
fires (see p. 11). Sunspots become active 
Although the 
present cycle was at its top in 1928, its 
1929 decline has been little, according to 
measurements at the special solar observa- 
tories in southern California, Chile, South 
Africa. But although the earth is now get- 
ting more sun heat than normal, that is 
probably not the whole cause of the 1929 
drought. More direct causes were, as 
students of government weather reports 
know,* light snows last winter, early thaws 
last spring, winds carrying water vapor 
away from the coasts instead of inland. 

*This summer the Brooklyn Eagle revived the 
oldtime newspaper practice of printing dail) 
weather maps, less for agriculture than far 
flying. The feature was popular. The Eagle has 
been flooded with requests for copies of maps 
The New York Evening Post and other large 
newspapers have followed the Eagle’s lead, found 
weather maps good circulation-getters. 
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with great 


natural 
advantages 








Markets are most quickly and 
cheaply served from the center. 
Present-day competition places a 
high premium on distributing effi- 
ciency. Thus San Francisco, the 
great central city of the Pacific 
Coast, has become headquarters 
for the leading financial, commer- 
cial and manufacturing interests 
serving this territory. 

11,000,000 people living west of 
the Rockies can be most quickly 
and cheaply served from San 
Francisco. In its adjacent market, 
within an hour’s radius of down- 
town, are 1,600,000 consumers of 
greater than average per capita 
wealth. 

Its harbor, ranking second in the 
United States in value of water 


way to the lands bordering the 
Pacific. These lands represent a 
market of 900,000,000 people who 
are rapidly developing modern 
wants and demanding modern 
products. The Pacific area will be 
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Address 


borne tonnage, is the natural gate-- 


CALIFORNIANS INC. 

Dept. 1508, 703 Market Street, San Francisco 
You may send the free book, 

“Why Manvfacturers Choose San Francisco”, to 





- Industry selects the city 


SRP a! lige oA 





the scene of the world’s most 
dramatic commercial growth dur- 
ing the next few years. 

Climatically San Francisco is an 
ideal manufacturing location. The 
average mean temperature varies 
but 6; summer and winter. No op- 
pressive heat to slow summer pro- 
duction—the average summer 
temperature is 59° No snow loads. 
No frozen pipes. Labor has oppor- 
tunity to exercise out-of-doors the 
year around. It is in harmony with 
its job. And the dollar has greater 
commodity purchasing power in 
San Francisco than in any other 
large city. 

Business capital of the west, 
San Francisco’s growth, amazing 
as it has been, is still in its early 
stages. The basic facts of this city’s 
claim to your careful investigation 
as asite for a branch factory, a dis- 
tributing organizationor a western 
sales headquarters are presented 
in a new book which will be sent 
free to business executives. 


RANCISCO 
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THE POSTS 
PULL DOWN 
FLUSH WITH ,.---- 
THE COVER 7 
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OUTWORKS 


Several Ordinary Binders 


URNING the key unlocks the 

unlimited capacity of Flexi-Post 
—a capacity made possible by the 
exclusive principle of flexible link 
posts with auxiliary sections. 

Flexi-Post is the only binder that 
holds with positive screw compression 
as many sheets as you put into it. One 
Flexi-Post saves the cost of several 
ordinary binders. 

By adding additional post-sections 
you have a binder that grows with 
your business. And it always has two 
inches of “finger room” for easy re- 
moval or adding of sheets. 

The Flexi-Post mechanism is built 
to give lifetime service. 


Most office supply dealers car- 
ry Flexi-Post or will get it for 
you and demonstrate its ad- 
vantages. Ask your dealer. 


Stationers Loose Leaf Co. 


Milwaukee Wisconsin 


REG U.S. PAT OFF 


STATIONERS LOOSE LEAF CO. 
Dept. K-8, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Kindly send ree copy of Flexi-Post booklet. 
Name_ 


Address . = 





CN 





Mail coupon for | 
bookletillustrating 
exclusive 
Post advantages. 


Po 





A Unit of the FAULTLEsSs Line 





| AERONAUTICS 


| Flights & Flyers 

Humiliation. Said Mrs. Opal Logan 
Kunz, flying wife of Tiffany & Co.’s vice 
| president: “It is humiliating to admit that 
at present there seems to be no American 
| girl who can successfully compete with 
certain distinguished foreign women in 
flying.” In her thought were Lady Mary 
Bailey, 39, who has shuttled alone between 
| London and Cape Town and Mary du 
| Cauroy, Duchess of Bedford, 63, who last 
fortnight flew from England to India and 
| back in seven and one-half days. 

Golfing v. Flying. When the seventh 
plane within a month landed and tore up 
their golf course, members of the Old 
Westbury Golf Club next to Roosevelt 
Field, L. I., became actively vexed. They 
refused to let the plane take off, until they 
learned that it belonged to Curtiss Flying 
Service instead of to Roosevelt Flying 
Corp., the unintentional depredations of 
whose flyers induced the Old Westbury 
players to start building a 103-ft. barrier 
around their grounds (Tre, July 1). 

Cigaret Butts & Forest Fires. A 
government plane dropped lighted cigaret 
and cigar butts over areas subject to 
forest fires to learn whether the butts can 
| start such fires. They can, for all the 
cigars and most of the cigarets were still 
burning when searchers found them on the 
ground. Hence, last week, a Government 
| warning against flipping lighted butts from 
planes. 

Delinquent Postmasters. Postmaster- 
General Walter Folger Brown last week 
reminded 1,500 postmasters of communi- 
ties with populations between 1,000 and 
50,000 to help the Guggenheim Fund get 
their cities air-marked. The Postmaster- 
| General threatened to shame delinquents 
| publicly by printing their names. Two 
thousand postmasters had got town roofs 
well marked. Three thousand others dre 
exhorting their citizens to do likewise. _. 

Land of the Soviets. A _ bi-motored 
all-metal monoplane, Land of the Soviets, 
flew eastward from Moscow last week to 
circumnavigate the earth in 40 days. Her 
crew of five expected to cross Siberia, the 
northern Pacific along the Aleutian Islands 
south to San Francisco, across the U. S 
to New York, to Europe via the North 
| Atlantic. 

















Zeppelin Around the World 

“All aboard for Friedrichshafen, Tokyo. 
Los Angeles!” bawled a _ sergeant of 
Marines at Lakehurst, N. J., one mid- 


night last week. 
The Graf Zeppelin, steel blue in the 
floodlights, was trimmed to circumnavi- 
gate the globe. Marines, sailors and Boy 


Scouts relinquished the ropes which held 
her to earth. Up she nosed, and away. 
a steady-moving monster quickly lost in 
the darkness. Manhattan watchers heard 
her motors, saw her slummer through the 
| murk. She circled the Statue of Liberty 
before heading to sea. 

Company. Twenty-two passengers were 
| aboard. Most active were Karl H. Von 

Wiegand, European director of William 

Randolph Hearst’s Universal News serv- 
, ice; Sir George Hubert Wilkins, Hearst- 
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FIGURES 


that took them a 


month /o get 
NOW COME 


EVERY DAY 
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The only complete adding and 
accounting machine service in 


ME 6 AA a hese 





DALTON Adding and Accounting Machines 


Remi 


Accounting Machine Division 


ngton 


BUSINESS SERVICE 


TIME 


The executives of a nationally 
known firm found they couldn’t 
intelligently administer the affairs 
of the corporation as long as they 
depended upon inadequate figures 
that were slow in coming. 

It was a Remington Rand Business 
analyst who surveyed their prob- 
lem . . . prescribed the remedy. 
Accounting machines came in! 
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Now, this firm gets daily figures 
on production, purchasing, sales, 
expenses, bank balance, and net 
profit. For the first time, the man- 
agement has attained real busi- 
ness control. 


To any firm with any sort of ac- 
counting problem, Remington 
Rand offers the advice of one of 
its business technicians ... with- 
out cost or obligation. 








Heretofore, business men consid- 
ering the application of machine 
accounting methods have had to 
weigh the technical arguments of 
a legion of salesmen each with a 
single type of machine to sell. But 
since Remington Rand has con- 
solidated the leading makers of 
accounting equipment, you have 
the impartial and expert advice of 
one man who selects from among 
30 models the one machine that 
best fits your needs. 


There’s a Remington Rand man 
in your city ready to help. Tele- 
phone for him today. 
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REMINGTON Bookkeeping and Billing Machines 





POWERS Accounting Machines 


Ran 


Executive Offices, Buffalo, N.Y. . . Sales Offices in all Leading Cities 
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backed polar explorer; Lady Grace Drum- 
mond Hay, fastidious Hearst voyageuse; 
Robert Hartman, Hearst photographer; 
the U. S. Navy’s Lieut.-Commander 


Charles E. Rosendahl, Hearst guest. Their 
duties were to report the popular and 
scientific details exclusively for Hearst and 
associated newspapers. Other passengers 








TIME 


teok a safe containing $700 from a can- 
teen, robbed public telephone booths. 
Departure. Lady Drummond Hay: 
“We passed from a symphony of silver to 
golden glory as the lights of New York 
City scattered themselves beneath us like 
grains of golden stardust, tracing patterns 
strange and fantastic, set with the jewelled 











Hearstiincs Hay & Von WIEGAND 


She wanted breakfast, he sensed a thrill. 


and the crew were forbidden to say a word 
or sell a picture until the Hearst group 
permitted them to do so. For exclusive 
news rights, Publisher Hearst paid a secret 
sum (approximately $200,000). Corre- 
spondent Von Wiegand had conceived the 
flight, arranged details of its stop-overs at 
Tokyo and Los Angeles. He, Sir Hubert 
and Lady Drummond Hay were to take 
turns observing and reporting every day 
and night of the three weeks. She, “who 
is of a very reserved nature,” insisted upon 
a cabin all to herself. She was the only 
woman aboard. 

The Hearst group had tickets for the 
whole voyage. Other trippers included 
Joachim Rickard, Massachusetts-born 
Spanish correspondent, who was obliged 
to fight Hearst opposition to his passage; 
Lieutenant ‘Jack C. Richardson, U. S. Navy 
observer; William B. Leeds, socialite play- 
boy. Lieut.-Col. Nelson Morris, nephew of 
Ira Nelson Morris (Chicago meatpacker 
and onetime Minister to Sweden), had a 
ticket as far as Friedrichshafen. 

Mail. Aboard were 50,631 pieces of 
mail, whose aggregate postal charges were 
$44,074.11. Of this Germany got $42,471.- 
gg. the U. S. $1,602.12. 

Stowaway. <A_ would-be stowaway, 
remained behind in the Lakehurst guard- 
house. He, one Morris Roth, 18, plumber’s 
helper, of Trenton, N. J., was caught 
crawling along a high girder in the Lake- 
hurst hangar. He had a 175-ft. rope with 
him and had planned to slide down it to 
the top of the Graf Zeppelin. The covering 
of the airship is of fabric. He might have 
broken through and caused disaster when 
she was in the air. The stowaway who 
crossed from Germany to the U. S., one 
Albert Buschko, 19, Dusseldorf baker’s 
apprentice, was sent home on the Ham- 
burg-American liner Thuringia, ignomin- 
iously. 

Thieves. While the rest of Lakehurst 
watched the departing ship, a shrewd thief 
entered the headquarters building, stole 
$2,000 from an open safe. Other thieves 


brilliancy of ruby, emerald and_ topaz 
electric signs... .” 

Von Wiegand: “Dr. Eckener, veteran 
air dog that he is, is in rare, fine humor— 
barometer of the spirit of the crew, the 
passengers and the giant ship itself... . 
He is bending over a chart on the dining 
room table, as unconcerned as any of the 
other officers.” 

Wilkins: ““What can I write? 
no more than skeletonize.” 

Playboy Leeds stayed up all night “to 
see the dawn over Nantucket.” 

First Day. Lady Drummond Hay rose 
first the next morning and went shouting 
through the passageways: “I was first up 
of all. I’m hungry. You'd better get up 
or you'll miss breakfast.” Passengers 
Leeds, Richards, paid no heed, slept until 
luncheon. Sir Hubert Wilkins, always 
taciturn, apologized for his large breakfast 
appetite, settled down to read a book. 

The French liner Rochambeau, then the 
U. S. liner Roosevelt glided into sight 
beneath, like shavings on a river. No one 
on the Zeppelin could hear the passengers’ 
futile hails. 

Lady Drummond Hay, in knickers and 
leather flying coat, “clambered squirrel- 
like” (Von Wiegand description) along the 
girders of the ship’s hull. She carried a 
Boston Bull pup, who was cold and, she 
decided, lonesome. Sir Hubert Wilkins 
clambered with her. Her cloth cat mascot 
remained in her cabin. 

Alexander H. Godfrey, Boston broker, a 
passenger, excited himself by wirelessing a 
stock-purchase order. 

Second Day. The second night out the 
ship ran into low clouds, descended to 600 
feet above the sea in order to pass under 
them, could not, so ascended to 1,000 feet. 
Brilliant cabin lights threw the silhouettes 
of passengers against the clouds. Passen- 
gers played with their shadows. Com- 
mander Eckener went to bed. So did the 
passengers. 

Journalist Von Wiegand awoke towards 
daylight and ran out on the navigating 


I can do 
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bridge in his pajamas. He had “sensed 
immediately a thrill in the air.”” The ship 
was making 105 m.p.h. with the boost 
from a tail wind. 

That night the Scilly Islands, then the 
English mainland hove into sight. Journal- 
ist Von Wiegand radioed: “Land. It is 
Land’s End. It is England. We have 
crossed the Atlantic. It is one o’clock in 
the morning, 42 hours and 42 minutes after 
we left Lakehurst... . A peaceful Zep- 
pelin—over England—the first since the 
War. ... All day long we have been 
trembling with excitement.” 

Third Day. At Paris, drowsy tourists 
and blowsy workpeople heard a hum and 
saw the Graf Zeppelin in the morning sky. 
She soared around the city’s centre, then 
wafted towards Friedrichshafen. 

It was Germany’s Constitution Day 
Berlin authorities pleaded by wireless for 
Commander Eckener to have the Graf 
Zeppelin salute their city as it did Man- 
hattan and Paris. But the day was also 
Commander Eckener’s 61st birthday and 
he wished to celebrate it at home. So 
directly to Friedrichshafen he took his 
airship. 

Shortly after noon Germany time, 55 
hours after she left Lakehurst, the Gra/ 
Zeppelin landed. A multitudinous crowd 
on the ground, fences, poles, roofs and 
steeples screamed joyously. Passengers 
debarked quickly. Count Albrecht Mont- 
gelas carried a fat bundle. It contained 
52 ears of golden bantam corn, bon voyage 
gift of Mrs. William Crapo Durant. He 











Praysoy LrEEps 
.. . Stayed up all night. 


fed them to his comrades that evening. 

Frau Eckener awaited her husband with 
a birthday cake, candles, homely gifts 
Said she: ““My very best present for him 
is to make sure that he can sleep undis- 
turbed. He appreciates rest more than 
anything else.” 


Ferdinand Magellan, first world circum- 
navigator, required three years (1519-22) 
for his sailing trip. Author Jules Verne’s 
fictitious “Phileas Fogg’ required 80 
days; Nellie Bly, New York World 
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SOHIO EXECUTIVES 
TO TRAVEL BY AIR 


Officers of Standard Oil Company of Ohio 
Take Delivery of New Ryan Brougham 


Business has taken to wings. Execu- 
tives of hundreds of organizations now 
use the skyways—for safe, reliable air 
transportation has introduced a new 
era of managerial efficiency. 


Among the rapidly increasing number 
of organizations which are providing 
private planes for their officials is the 
Standard Oil Company of Ohio. 


The picture above shows A. M. Max- 
well, vice-president in charge of Sohio 
sales, taking delivery of the “Sohioan” 
—a new Ryan Brougham. At the 
right is Howard G. Jones, vice-presi- 
dentand treasurer 
of Sohio, and at 
the left is Dewey 
L. Noyes, the 
“Sohioan’s” pilot. 


SISTER SHIP OF THE 


Clifford Gildersleeve, president of 
U.S. Airlines of Cleveland and Ryan 
distributor for Ohio, is turning 
over the keys. 

Choice by Sohio of the new Ryan 
Brougham for six, with its Wright 
300 H. P. Whirlwind Nine, is another 


tribute to the well-earned leader- . 


ship Ryan planes enjoy throughout 
the world. 

Brilliant performance, inherent stab- 
ility, together with stout and over- 
required ruggedness, are characteristic 
of the hundreds of Ryan ships in 
service both at home and abroad. 


““SPIRIT OF ST. 


LOUIS”’ 


Those powered by the new Wright 
J6—with its additional hundred 
horse power—are achieving new per- 
formance and reliability records for 
their owners. 

The new Ryan Brougham provides a 
cruising range of 700 miles—cruising 
speed of 120 miles per hour. It takes 
off fully loaded in 275 feet and in 8 
seconds time—and it lands in a 200- 
foot circle. Ryan’s performance and 
safety records are unexcelled by ships 
of its class. 

Let us show you how the Ryan 
Brougham, or the Ryan Flying office 
will provide you, too, with new 
business advantages. Or write for our 
handsomely illustrated catalog con- 
taining complete information. 


RYAN AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
Division of 
DETROIT AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
Lambert-St. Louis Airport 
ANGLUM, MISSOURI 


am ere 
RYAN 


—— 
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reporter, 72 days (1889); U. S. Army 
planes, 175 days, of which 15 were actual 
flying days (1924); John Henry Mears 
and C. B. D. Collyer, record holders, 23 
days (1928). The Graf Zeppelin expected 
to fly twelve or 14 days, with four-day 
stops for fueling at Friedrichshafen, 
Tokyo, Los Angeles—in all, a few days 
more than three weeks. The “Mears- 
Collyer dash cost them $29,507, or 
$14,753.50 each. Dirigible passengers paid 
$9.000 each. 


ae 


Integrations 


Eielson Line. Carl Ben Eielson, Polar 
flyer with headquarters at Nome, Alaska, 
last week merged with Bennett & Rode- 
baugh Co. of Fairbanks and the Wien- 
Alaska Airways of Nome and Fairbanks. 
Alaska Airways, Inc., the new concern, is 
a subsidiary of Aviation Corp. of Dela- 
ware whose agent Mr. Eielson now is. 
He will not again accompany Sir George 
Hubert Wilkins (see above) to Antarc- 
tica this winter, as planned. Nor is it yet 
certain that Sir Hubert himself will go, 






When you enter your hotel 


room and find that the young lady in the 


necting bath by mistake . . . be nonchalant, 
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EMBARRASSING 


| 

| adjoining room has appropriated the con- 
| LIGHT A MURAD, and back out tactfully. 
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TIME 
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what with Zeppelin activities and the dif- 
ficulties of getting a Polar pilot as expert, 
efficient, companionable as Pilot Eielson. 

United Aircraft & Transport, by 
a stock trade, last week, acquired control 
of Standard Steel Propeller Co., West 
Homestead, Pa., maker of air propellers 
from aluminum alloy. United Aircraft 
was also organizing Northrup Aviation 
Corp. to take over the assets of John K. 
Northrup’s Avian Corp., which is devel- 
oping a new type of all-metal plane at Los 
Angeles. Recently United acquired Sikor- 
sky Aviation Corp. (amphibians) and 
Stearman Aircraft Co. (commercial 
planes), is negotiating for Douglas Air- 
craft Co. (sport planes). 

Enter Raskob. John Jacob Raskob, 
quiescent financially since he left General 
Motors to manage the Smith campaign 
for President, has bought a large stock 
interest in Aero Supply Manufacturing 
Co., Inc., called the “oldest aviation ac- 
cessory enterprise in the country.” Aero 
Supply owns Standard Automatic Prod- 
ucts Co. of Corry, Pa., and National Steel 
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Products Co. of Ohio. Rumored: a big 
Raskob-headed air corporation. 

Travel Air to Curtiss-Wright. Cur- 
tiss-Wright Corp. is trading its stock for 
stock control of Wichita’s Travel Air Co., 
its twelfth acquisition. 
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Tailless Plane 


The Daniel Guggenheim Fund for the 
Promotion of Aeronautics, inspirer of safe- 
flying airplanes, had reason to be pleased 
last week. Came word from London of the 
Soldenhoff, new-type German plane, soon 
to be produced commercially and sold in 
England for $1,500. The Soldenhoff con- 
tains a peculiar safety feature. It has no 
tail and its 30 h. p. motor is fixed back of 
the cockpit. This construction, according 
to despatches, makes tail-spins well-nigh 
impossible. Although the Soldenhoff can 
attain a maximum speed of only 70 m. p 
h., it lands, is the claim, at the safely 
low speed of twelve to 17 m. p. h. Four- 
teen feet long, five and a half feet high. 
it will weigh not more than 850 lIbs., with 
pilot, one passenger, a full-load of gaso- 
line and oil. 
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Swiftest Flyer 


Like a blue cockchafer crawling onto a 
floating chip of wood, Naval Lieutenant 
Alfred J. William’s Schneider Cup mono- 
seaplane Mercury floated on the Severn 
River off Annapolis last week, her nose in 
a barge. Lieutenant Williams, swiftest 
U. S. straightaway flyer since he won the 
1923 Pulitzer speed trophy at St. Louis by 
flying 266.6 m. p. h., built the Mercury 
from his own specifications. The Navy 
could not afford the building costs. So 
friends supplied him the needed $175,000. 
The navy gave him factory facilities. 

The Mercury’s wing spread is only 18 
ft., her length 23 feet. Her motor is a 
24-cylinder Packard, generating more than 
1,100 h. p. Lieutenant Williams, expert in 
motors, metals and fabrics operating 
through high speeds, naturally expects her 
to win the Schneider Cup at Cowes, Eng- 
land, next month. To do that she must 
surpass the 318° m. p. h. attained by the 
Italian Major Mario de Bernardi in 1927 

The Mercury was used on the Severn 
barge last week for her first flying tests. 
Mrs. Williams was adjusting the para- 
chute while mechanics were trying to start 
the plane’s huge motor. Suddenly the 
plane slipped into the water. She was not 
damaged. But trials were postponed. Next 
day Lieutenant Williams taxied down the 
river. She made 110 m. p. h. and started 
to lift from the water. Another 100 ft. 
and she would have been in the air. That 
was a fact upon which he had calculated 
But at that speed the twist of the motor 
forced one wing to feather the water. He 
figured out a way of overcoming the effect 
of the torque. The propeller sucked some- 
thing up from the water and bent itself. 
an unforseen event. Later, leisurely, safely 
and, if possible, secretly Lieutenant Wil- 
liams was to actually fly his Mercury along 
Chesapeake Bay before taking her to Eng- 
land for his mightiest air exertion. 
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IRON FIREMAN 
makes this 


Cheaper Coal 


available 





for use 


iE MINING COAL, great quantities of small size coal are 
produced. Though of the same heat content as large 
size coal, it is sold at much lower prices. 

Iron Fireman burns this small coal automatically...and 
extracts more heat than can be obtained from higher-priced 
lump coal, hand fired. Big savings in fuel costs result. 

Thousands are now enjoying such savings, and with these 
additional advantages: (1) Labor saving—the Iron Fireman 
requires only a small part of the labor needed for hand firing. 
(2) No smoking stacks. Iron Fireman eliminates the smoke 
nuisance and its attendant waste. All combustible gases are 
consumed. (3) Steady, even heat or boiler pressure. Iron 
Fireman automatic controls maintain steady, even heat or 
boiler pressure. 

A nation-wide engineering and service organization, the 
largest in its field, is busy bringing these betterments to 
American homes and industries. Ask an Iron Fireman engi- 
neer to lay before you the full facts about the Iron Fireman 
—what it will cost...what it will save. Take advantage of 
this cheaper coal, which the Iron Fireman makes available 
for use. 

**Forced Underfiring,’’ Iron Fireman’s scientific principle 
of operation, obtains a firebox temperature 500 to 1000 
degrees hotter than hand firing. 

The Iron Fireman is made in a range of sizes, adapting 
it to any type of heating plant, from a home furnace up to 
plants of 200 boiler h. p. It is widely used in industries, 
residences, and buildings. Among its thousands of users are 








leading hotels, apartments, schools, churches, public build- y 

ings, manufacturing plants of every kind, office buildings, IRON FIREMAN MFG. CO., Portland, Oregon » 

greenhouses, laundries, dairies, etc. ¢ Send catalog about Iron Fireman automatic “Forced 9 
Millions of dollars of savings are being made every year { Underfiring” for the type om installation checked below: 2 

by Iron Fireman users. Your share of these savings will FR nen p- Type of aemeine.. 

make an important addition to your annual profits. Ask pe ae Water______, Warm Air g 

your nearest Iron Fireman organization to give you the facts. > Vapor System____., Other 

Literature mailed free on request. Iron Fireman Manufactur- _— g 

ing Company, Portland - St. Louis - Cleveland. ’  pantgepey _ mm 


The IROX_FIREMAN 


Automatie Coal Burner 


Thousands in use throughout America 
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Quacks Quashed 

Frank P. Blair, Chicago diver, last week 
adjusted his helmet, slowly submerged 
himself in Lake Michigan. With careful, 
heavy movements he prowled around the 
bottom, searched through jumbled cans, 
tires, bottles. Diver Blair is a good 
searcher. He it was who recovered from 
the muddy Jackson Park Lagoon the type- 
writer which helped incriminate Murderers 
Leopold and Loeb in 1924. When he 
emerged last week, he brought up two 
heavy objects. They were counterfeit 
seals of the University of Chicago and 
Northwestern University. 

In possession of the seals, State authori- 
ties moved to finish a case on which they 
had labored long. They held eight men 
under indictment for selling forged medi- 
cal degrees and Illinois medical licenses. 
Citizens of the State were not surprised 
to learn that the accused ring-leader was 
W. H. H. Miller who, for irregularities in 
issuing doctors’ licenses, had been ousted 
in 1922 as head of the State Department 
of registration and education. 

The facts of the case disclosed the work- 
ing methods of the group who had been 
making a fortune out of what they termed 
“the medico-dental racket.” They sold 
forged licenses and diplomas for fraud 
“doctors” to hang on their office walls at 


an average price of $2,000. They also 
supplied college credit credentials to 
“students.” 

Although such forged documents en- 
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Diver BLAIR 
Out of the mud came health 








FREE TO EXECUTIVES WHO WRITE FOR it! 





ERE is a little book that in a wise, witty 
and human way upsets the entire solem- 
nity of the business world. 


OF ROBERT ¢-. BENCHLEY’S 


NEWEST AND FUNNIEST SATIRE ON BUSINESS: 


“BUSY IN CONFERENCE” 







Written specially for DICTOGRAPH by Robert C. Benchley, noted humorist 
and author, and illustrated by Rea Irvin, it takes its readers behind the scenes 
of “Big Business” and throws a revealing light 


onthe folliesand proud pomposities of the day. 


“Busy in Conference” tells you all about the 
happenings at a modern business meeting—the 
kind that is held behind closed doors with a 
“Not to be Disturbed” sign out front. It says 
what you have often thought about such meet- 
ings—and would like to have put down in black 
and white. It is probably one of the most un- 
usual and hilariously funny books that has come 


from the presses in many years. 


Business executives with a sense of humor, who 
will write to us on their official stationery, may 
obtain a copy of “Busy In Conference” FREE, 


with our compliments! 


DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS CO., inc. 
Dept. T-3 QQLO We 42 $T., NEW YORK 


OR AGENCIES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


BRANCHES 





DICTOGRAPH 
SYSTEM OF 
INTERIOR 
TELEPHONES 


A miniature broad- 
casting system equip- 
ped with microphone 
and loudspeaker. The 


shortest short-cut to 
efficient inter-office 
communication. 


Details upon request 





abled purchasers to start practicing in 
Illinois at once, the more clever ones pur- 
sued another method. Going to a neigh- 
boring State they would show the forged 
Illinois license and college diploma, ask 
for a license from that State, which would 
be issued perfunctorily. Soon they would 
return to Illinois, show the license from 
the neighboring State, demand a com- 
plementary one from Illinois. This meth- 
od, while devious, enabled them to ob- 
tain legitimate licenses difficult to trace 
to their spurious source. 

Legitimate doctors and _ frightened 
patients in Illinois have asked for an im- 
mediate investigation into all medical 
licenses and diplomas. Authorities pointed 
out that because the forged diplomas were 
from many a college besides Chicago and 
Northwestern, to weed out all quacks 
would be almost impossible. Nevertheless, 
Diver Blair was sent on another search, 
at a certain spot on the bottom of Chi- 
cago’s drainage canal, where the forgers 
confessed having thrown their spurious en- 
graving plates. 

In Illinois the maximum prison penalty 
is one year for administering medicine 
without a license, one year for represent- 
ing oneself falsely as a graduate physician 
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Hiccoughs 

For 59 days one Vera Stone, 18, Ten- 
nessee girl, hiccoughed. She acked, eked, 
icked, ooked, ucked until she nearly died. 
Her diaphragm jerked until it ached and 
her arms and hands went numb. Doctors 
at Ripley, her home, and Memphis, where 





she was hospitalized, sought causes—irri- 
tation of the stomach’s mucous mem- 
branes, affection of the phrenic (dia- 


phragm) nerve, peritonitis, sleeping sick- 
ness (encephalitis lethargica), methyl 
chloride escaping from a mechanical re- 
frigerator. None of these were causative. 
They made her gulp cold water and hold 
her breath. That usually stops hiccoughs, 
but not Vera Stone’s. 

Last week one shrewd doctor decided 
that she had hiccoughed so long she had 
forgotten what it was like not to hic- 
cough, was therefore psychologically in- 
capable of helping herself. He gave her a 
strong, nauseating drug, put her to sleep. 
When she awoke her mind was so occupied 
with her new, counter-irritating misery 
that she forgot to hiccough, was cured. 

Because hiccoughing is an involuntary 
interruption of regular breathing, its vic- 
tims seem comic to beholders and auditors. 
Sometimes the victim gets fun out of the 
experience, as in the story told about Ac- 
tress Beatrice Lillie, last year at the 
gambling casino of Juan-les-Pins. When 
she sat down at a chemin de fer table, she 
began to hiccough, loudly. Before she 
could stop the croupier impassively shoved 
150,000 francs to her. He thought that 
she had been barking “Banco.” 

Hiccoughing is practically the reverse 
of coughing. Like speaking, singing, sneez- 
ing, sniffing, sighing, laughing, crying. 
sobbing, yawning, snoring, barking, it is 
a modification of breathing. 

Hiccough is produced by spasms of the 
diaphragm and simultaneous closing of the 
vocal apparatus, the glottis, in the larynx 
As breath is sucked into the lungs, it 
breaks through the closed glottis and pro- 
duces the queer sounds of hiccough. 
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Thirteen Times 
the Manpower of 
Industry Hidden Away 

in Electric Motors 
Electric motors in America’s in- 
dustries today provide working 
capacity equal to 250 million 
workmen. That is more than 13 
times the actual number of men 
employed. How effectively this 
army of “‘unseen’’ workers is 
used to bring down costs is de- 


termined by the care with which 
Motor Control is selected, 


_CUTLER 


The Control Equipment 


Pe wer 
without 
Control 


IS Worse 
than 
wasted . 











HEN the catcher signals for the batter’s 
weakness ...a fast ball or a curve, shoulder 
or knee high, close in or cutting the outside 
corner of the plate . .. control alone determines 


whether the pitcher can put the right kind of 


‘Sa pitch” in the right place. 


Control enables the pitcher to put all his 
speed and “‘break”’ on the ball— even ina pinch. 
Without control he must ease up in order to 
“vet it over’, and hits sail to all corners of 


the park. 


Just as control decides the effectiveness of 
the pitcher’s speed and curves, so Motor Con- 
trol determines how efficiently electric motors 
do their job . . . how much time, labor, and 


money they really save. 


Properly selected and applied, Motor Control 
harnesses electric motor power to the specific 
demands of the job . . . saves time and labor... 
assures dependable production by protecting 
against disorganizing motor failures. Power so 
controlled, so insured, turns out products at 


the speed required for today’s competition. 


Cutler-Hammer Motor Control provides these 
advantages to the fullest extent. It is specified 
by industrial executives on the complete ma- 
chines they buy . . . purchased by them for 
each motor they install ... and if they produce 
motor-driven equipment for sale to other 
plants, Cutler-Hammer Motor Control is in- 


cluded asa guarantee of unfailing performance. 


This confidence in Cutler-Hammer Motor 
Control has been built, maintained, and 
strengthened through over 30 years of success 
... over 30 years of achievement in bettering 


Motor Control and its application. 


CUTLER - HAMMER, Inc. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Electric Control Apparatus 
1213 St. Paul Ave. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 








Good Electric Motors Deserve 


(8241) 
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Zion in Zurich 

A happy man last week was Chaim 
Weizmann, goateed London chemist, 
president of the World Zionist Organiza- 
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CuHAIM WEIZMANN 


He united Jewry. 


tion. Fortnight ago, when 322 delegates 
gathered in Zurich for the 16th biennial 


Zionist congress, he was less happy. For 
he was the appointed spokesman of a 
great project and in the bearded assem- 
blage he saw many a gleaming, antagonis- 
tic eye. The project (in motion for six 
years) was the foundation of an All- 
Jewish Union, embracing both Zionists 
and non-Zionists, for the upbuilding of 
Palestine. “A Jewish national home, 

.” said Dr. Weizmann, “is no longer the 
concern of Zionists alone. It must of 
necessity become a centre which attracts 
the energies of Jews everywhere.” 

Last week the proposition was put to 
vote. It passed by the whelming count 
of 230 to 30, with 50 not voting through 
abstention or absence. Many of Dr. 
Weizmann’s anticipated opponents—orth- 
odox Zionists, Laborite Zionists, radical 
Zionists—submerged their separate com- 
plaints to favor the central issue. 

Stoutly opposed was the great, bass- 
voiced’ Rabbi Stephen Samuel Wise of 
Manhattan. While he is inclined to favor 
all-Jewish union, he regards the present 
Zionist leadership as weak, inadequate. 
Also opposed was the revisionist group, 
which is dissatisfied with the powerful 
conduct of the Zionist cause. 

All-Jewish union is as simple in prin- 
ciple as it will be necessarily complex in 
practice. It means that Zionists, work- 
ing for the growth of Jewish Palestine 
politically and in every other way, will 
be joined in spurring that growth by non- 
Zionists, whose interest is non-political 





Pouen Pesreren? 





WHEN THE FIELDS ARE HIGH 


WITH HAY... + BRILLIANT WITH 


GOLDENROD AND RICH WITH 


RAGWEED..-AND IT’S ALL JUST $0 


MUCH POISON TO YOU..-THERE’S 


STILL ONE CIGARETTE THAT 


MAKES LIFE WORTH LIVING. 


IT’S MENTHOL-COOLED 


$PU D cIGARETTES -20 FOR 20- 


THE AXTON-FISHER TOBACCO CO., INC., LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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and extends to other Jewish colonization 
projects (such as that in Soviet Russia). 

The Congress closed with the election of 
a coalition executive board, headed by Dr. 
Weizmann including three names famed ‘ini 
U. S. Jewry: Lotus Lipsky, Zionist editor 
of Manhattan, and Publicist Henrietta 
Szold and Rabbi Meyer Berlin, two one- 
time Manhattanites now living in Jeru- 
salem. All eyes then turned toward 
Zurich Town Hall and the first council 
meeting of the All-Jewish Union. 


——— 





“Scandal, Disgrace”’ 


The Protestant church is not only split 
by sectarianism, but suffers the further 
weakness of conflict between the sects. 
Many Protestant preachers realize this 
but avoid the subject as unpleasant. Many 
others are busy adding to the confusion. 
Not so Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, curly- 
headed, fat-cheeked, dynamic pastor of 
Manhattan’s Park Avenue Baptist Church. 
Last week he made one of the direct, 
unequivocal remarks which distinguish 
him from so many divines, which make 
the overflow of his congregations willing 














© Keystone 
Direct Dr. Fospick 
“Religion itself will always rise.” 


to listen to him by radio in the basement 
of his church in order to earn admission 
to regular upstairs pews on the following 
Sunday (Time, Oct. 29). 

Speaking to the summer faculty and 
students of Columbia University he was. 
as usual, prevailingly optimistic. Said 
he: “There will be more revolutionary 
changes in our forms of ecclesiastical 
organization than we now can easily im- 
agine. . . . Religion itself will always rise 
unconquered . . . for the complicated life 
forced on us by our mechanized civiliza- 
tion only emphasizes the difficulty and 
evokes the need of spiritual superiority 
in the individual.” 

But from this sanguine look ahead, he 
turned to the present and solemnly, out- 
spokenly startled his audience. ‘Our 
Protestant denominationalism,” he said 
“with over 150 sects in the U. S., has 
become utterly obsolete, so far as modern 
significance is concerned, and is now a 
public scandal and disgrace!” 
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EDUCATION 


Young Men Protected 


Famed is Chapel street, shopping, stroll- 
ing, class-going thoroughfare of Yale 
undergraduates, counterpart of Princeton’s 
Nassau Street, Harvard’s Massachusetts 
Ave., Smith’s Elm Street, Wellesley’s 
Washington Street, Cornell’s Central Ave. 

Famed also is a Yale Record line: 

The ladies from Finch 

And the Chapel Street ginch 

Are sisters under the skin. 

Famed also is a Yale toast: 

Here’s to the girls of New Haven 

And here’s to the streets that they roam, 

etc. etc. 


Whatever shoe there is in it was last 
week put upon the other foot by a Mrs. 
Annabelle Young, church worker. She 
petitioned New Haven’s Board of Alder- 
men to pass an ordinance obliging all girls 
of New Haven over twelve years of age 
to wear stockings in public or court arrest. 
Said Worker Young: “A splendid body of 
students come here each year. . . . I love 
young people and want to protect them 
against themselves. .. .” 
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Institutes 


Bitter and unfair is the adage: “Those 
who can, do. Those who can’t, teach.” 
To people who organize and attend sum- 
mer Institutes—modification of the Chau- 
tauqua idea—might be applied the for- 
mula: “Those who would like to, discuss.” 

Last week the summer Institute season 
came into full bloom. At the University 
of Virginia and at Williams College 
swarmed serious men with bulging brief- 


cases, eager ladies with large notebooks. | 
They lived in the dormitories, pursued | 
To the University of | 


adult education. 











Virginia. in Charlottesville, they had come | 


for the third Institute of Public Affairs. In 
Williamstown was the ninth Institute of 
Politics. At each there were speeches from 
Big Men, then roundtable talks where 
Little Men could edge in. 

Charlottesville. In the serene, classic 
setting of the building designed by Thomas 
Jefferson, much was found to moan over 
in the condition of public affairs. Oratory 
and generalities flourished. 

Dr. Walter Russell Bowie of Grace 
Episcopal Church, Manhattan, in a key- 
note speech, cried: “Imagine Washington 
at Valley Forge, Lee at Appomattox, 
Woodrow Wilson .. . if instead of the 
Bible the American Mercury had been the 
only thing they knew.’* 

Virginia’s Senator Carter Glass de- 
nounced the new Federal Farm Board. 
Said he: “This country has gone insane 
on the subject of Federal aid. More 
poisonous nostrums are labeled farm relief 
than any with which Congress has to 
deal.” 

Dr. Warren Hugh Wilson of Manhat- 
tan, Superintendent of the Department of 
Church & Country Life, Board of Home 
Missions of the Presbyterian Church in 
the U. S., laid the decline of the country 
church to bad legislation in Congress and 





*Another current anti-Mencken crack: “When 


his disciples finish reading one of his sermons, | 


they say, ‘Ahmencken!’ ” 







Itorfer Bros. 


Company 


Convertible 
Preference 







Stock ALTORFER BROS. COMPANY, manufac- 
turers of power washing machines, includ- 
ing the “ABC” and “ALCO” Brands, have 
been leaders in their field for 19 years... 
Their washers are distributed through 3200 
dealers in the United States and Canada... 
The “APARTMENT” (1928), a small model 
for apartments and small homes, has dou- 
bled the sales of washing machines in many 
sections of the country . . . Production facil- 
ities were increased 33%; % and a night shift 
added during 1928... Net earnings for 1928 
amounted to $14.02 per share on 30,000 
shares Convertible Preference Stock out- 
standing ... This is 4% times annual divi- 
dend requirements . . . Net profits available 
for dividends on this same stock for the first 
4 months of 1929 are in excess of the require- 
ments for the entire year ... This was a 20% 
increase over the same period of 1928... 
The ratio of current assets to current liabil- 
ities as of January 21, 1929 was more than 6.5 
tol... Net tangible assets were equal to 
about $70 per share of the Convertible Pref- 
erence Stock . . . Dividends are now being 
paid at the rate of $3 per annum. 

























Listed on the Chicago Stock Exchange. 
Yields over 7.50% at present market prices. 


A.C.ALLYN*»” COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
















Investment Securities 














MILWAUKEE 
110 Mason St. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Packard Bldg. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
405 Montgomery St. 


BOSTON 
30 Federal St. 


DETROIT 
Dime Bank Bldg. 


CHICAGO 
67 W. Monroe St. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
415 So. 2nd Ave, 


NEW YORK 
30 Broad St. 


ST. LOUIS 
418 Olive St. 
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Incomparable in speed and accuracy 
... for Radiograms go direct to nearly 
all points on earth ... without relay. 
Hence, no costly delay or chance 1 
for error. That’s why big business 
battles are being fought and won 1 
with Radiograms 


Via RCA 


Quickest Way to All the World 








File Radiograms to Europe, Africa, Asia, Cen- 
traland South America at any RCA or Postal 
Telegraph Office; to Hawaii, Japan and the 
Far East at any RCA or Western Union 
Office; or phone for an RCA messenger. 





R.C. A. Communications, Inc. 
Central Radio Ofice—ALWAYS OPEN 
64 Broad Street, New York City 














The HACKERCRAF 1 
be Q ior COMFORT, SAFETY and 
* SPIRITED PERFORMANCE 
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Miss Rioco III, 
Hacker designed and 
Hacker built, recently 
won the Duke of 
York’s Trophy, con- 
tested for in 
England 


The Hackercraft ‘‘30° is a superbly fashioned eleven-passenger genuine 
Honduras mahogany runabout . . . Double planked and copper fas- 
tened for added strength, longer life, greater security . .. A de luxe 
model to serve you with a new order of faultless performance ... A 
boat that brings to boating the thrill of swifter driving speeds, keener 
maneuvering, more beautiful design, perfected riding balance . . . The 
**30°° asks no odds—offers no excuses in any race, at any anchorage. It 
is the finest runabout of its kind afloat! Four Hackercraft models— 


$3150 to $5750. The story of Hacker quality will be mailed on request. 


HACKER BOAT COMPANY | 


320 River Drive . .«. Mt. Clemens, Michigan 
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| to the Department of Agriculture. In- 
| vestigation convinced him that if the De- 


partment of Agriculture had taught Evolu- 
tion, instead of interpreting agriculture 
in terms of trade and commerce, farmers 
would be intellectually happy, willing to 
stand burdens. 

Dr. William Starr Myers, Princeton his- 


| torian, regular Republican, predicted Al- 


fred Emanuel Smith would run for Presi- 
dent again in 1932. Asked if he would be 
defeated as badly as in 1928, Dr. Myers 
replied, “worse!” 

Howard L. Clark, Assistant Editor of 


| the Manufacturers’ Record read a survey. 


Excerpt: “Measured by the possibilities, 
even certainties, of the future, all that the 
south has accomplished in the develop- 


| ment of its material and educational in- 


terests is triflingly small as compared with 
what it is destined to do in the coming 


| years.” 


Williamstown. Many were the topics 


| discussed during the first two weeks of the 


monthlong session. Scholarly celebrities 


| abounded, investigations were of more 


technical and probing character than at 
Charlottesville. Speakers included André 
Siegfried, French economist-publicist 
(America Comes of Age); British Labor- 


| ite M. P. George Young, Chinese Minister 
to Washington Ch’ao-ch’u (C. C.) Wu. 


A popular topic for roundtable wrangling 
was U. S. policy in South and Central 
America. 

Guy Stevens, onetime director of the 
Association of Producers of Petroleum in 
Mexico had no praise for U. S. Ambas- 
sador Dwight Morrow. He said: “While 
Mr. Sheffield was Ambassador to Mexico 
it seemed our citizens might get some re- 
lief. At just that moment, unfortunately, 
Mr. Sheffield retired.” 


| In the State of Denmark 


Near Elsinore, Denmark, stands austere. 
venerable Kronberg Castle- It was here 
that mournful Danish Prince Hamlet lived 
his strange interlude of sorrow, yearned 
for the sad Ophelia. It was here-they im- 
prisoned Caroline Matilda, idiot King 
Christian VII’s “Queen of Tears.” As 
Elsinore grows, imports new customs, ma- 
chinery, the castle remains apart. About 
its solid gothic structure there is an air of 
infinite age and sorrow. 

But in the stately halls of Kronberg 
castle there was last week babbling in 
many tongues, laughter, chatter, applause. 
Two thousand delegates to the Interna- 
tional Educationists’ Congress fought for 
room in the old knights’ hall. Those who 
could not get in scurried off to the great 
privy council hall where loud speakers 
squawked preparatory to relaying speeches 
from the knights’ hall. 

What went on was similar to many a 
pedagogic congress held this summer, every 
summer. Three hundred papers were read, 
debated. There were speeches on the 
Dewey Method, the Dalton Plan, the Win- 
netka (Ill.) Technique. U. S. delegates 
compared methods, tried their ability in 
foreign languages and prepared to be off 
for more vacation, more conferences. 
Proudly they postcarded home that they 
had stood where Hamlet heard his fath- 
er’s ghost, had seen the room where Ro- 
sencrantz and Guildenstern told the King 
that as old student friends of Hamlet 
they could cure his lunacy. 
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Dolorous Dolores 


THE Wor.p’s DELIGHT—Fulton Oursler 
—Harper ($2). 
Thou wert fair in the fearless old fashion, 
And thy limbs are as melodies yet, 
And move to the music of passion 
With lithe and lascivious regret. 
What ailed us, O gods, to desert you 
For creeds that refuse and restrain? 
Come down and redeem us from virtue, 
Our Lady of Pain. 


Called by Frenchmen “England’s great- 
est poet,” Algernon Charles Swinburne in 




















Mazeppa’s DOLORES 


Audiences were spiritually excited. 


the above lines described and addressed his 
friend and mistress, a U. S. woman, the late 
famed Adah Isaacs Menken. In her the 
poet was pleased to see a Pagan Virgin 
Mary, coming to crush the new, romantic 
Christianity, to revive old, lustful pagan- 
ism. 

Novelist Oursler met the lady only 
spiritually and after considerable research. 
Noting in her written remains the kind of 
dour, ineffectual yearning popular in Vic- 
torian days, he endows her with a faithless 
first lover, from whom, as a circus horse- 
woman at 17, she galloped away. 

An Trish-Creole girl of New Orleans, 
originally named Dolores McCord, she 
paraded down the main street of Galves- 
ton in the first crinoline that town ever 
saw. Her charms thus enhanced induced 
old Isaacs Menken, vocal teacher, to make 
her a Jewess and his bride. A memory of 
her first love drove her from Menken’s 










price. 


Time readers may obtain post- 
paid, promptly, any book of any U. S. 
publisher, by communicating with Ben 
Boswell, Time, Inc., enclosing check E 
or money-order to cover regular retail 
If price is unknown, send $5 and 
Ben Boswell will remit correct change. 


hearth, but later gave morbid ardor to her 
acting of Lady Macbeth in New Orleans. 
In New York she became a poetess and the 
wife of Heavyweight Champion John‘C. 
Heenan. Her acting in Mazeppa brought 
her fame. This was the sensational play 
wherein, as a Tartar boy, she wore the first 
boyish bob on the New York stage. The 
place was the Bowery Theatre, lately 
burned down. Part of her part every night 
was to let herself be strapped quasi-nude 
to the back of a black, spirited horse. When 
the horse ran away, the audience gasped; 
their excitement, insinuates Author Ours- 
ler, for some reason of his own, being 
more spiritual than physical. 

In Europe, after living at the seashore 
with the red-haired Swinburne, she took 
refuge in Paris at the house of that famed, 
fatherly quadroon, Alexandre Dumas Sr. 
Her poems, edited by Swinburne, were 
published, praised. She became the toast 
of Charles Dickens, Napoleon III and 
many another celebrity, staid and profli- 
gate. Yet for the Montparnasse tomb- 
stone, bestowed on her remains by Baron 
de Rothschild, the epitaph she wrote in 
advance was mournful, cryptic: Thou 
Knowest. She died in 1868, aged 33. 

The Significance. There is a suppo- 
sitios that Nana, Naturalist Zola’s novel, 
includes some Menken escapades. Nana, 
one of the realest characters of all fiction, 
lives and breathes lustily for present-day 
readers while Adah Menken, who lived 
just as lustily, pulsates feebly in Author 
Oursler’s sentimental brief. Yet whether 
or not the “spirit” he discusses is more 
Oursler than Menken, Author Oursler has 
succeeded in writing the first book about 
a U.S. figurine no less famed in her day 
than Isadora Duncan, Aimee Semple Mac- 
Pherson, Peggy Hopkins Joyce. 

The Author. How much academic 
education does it take to be a writer earn- 
ing respectable money? Charles Fulton 
Oursler, now 36, finished all schooling with 
seventh grade grammar, in Baltimore. 
Thereafter he studied French literature, 
sleight-of-hand, farm implements, music. 
He earned money by the last three. Real 
success came with his play, The Spider, a 
Broadway smash in 1927, now playing 
in Budapest and Paris. His somewhat 
spiritualized view of Adah Menken is 
partly explained by his membership in the 
American Society for Psychic Research. 
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THREE Loves—Max Brod—Anopf 
($2.50). 


“And I have always considered you so 
cold—’ I cautiously began. 
“Her voice, usually veiled. was as shril! 


BEN BOSWELL 


The Weekly Newsmagazing 


205 East 42nd St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Ben Boswell recommends: 


Tue Stormy Lire oF Mrrapeau—Henry de Jouvenel, Houghton, 
Mifflin, $3.50. ‘‘Voice of the French Revolution’ intimately re- 
corded by able but amused biographer. (See Time, August 5.) 


Tue Eater oF Darkness—Robert M. Coates, Macaulay, $2.50. 
Author Coates, still a Dadaist, achieves ‘‘the goal of sonorous 
inanity.’’ (August 5.) 


War—Ludwig Renn, Dodd, Mead, $2.50. Scenically best when 
nearest All Quiet on the Western Front (June 17), for the latter’s 
psychology War substitutes blind patriotism. (August 5.) 


as a door-bell and as ugly as a poor ser- 
mon: ‘How else can I be when I feel that 
I am nothing to a man but a means of 
enjoyment—not a human being, only a 
pillow?’ ” 

For that reason they parted. She went 
to the nothingness of forgotten characters, 
while Mayreder went on to his second and 
third loves. His second love was a virgin 
who consoled him and was about to intro- 
duce him to her father when Stasha, the 
third love, recently escaped from an insane 
asylum, snatched him up. The story ends 
when Mayreder, refusing to murder Dr. 
Karkos after Stasha specially requests him 
to do so, finds Stasha herself murdered by 
the doctor. 

Author Brod, responsible for a good 
chronicle of European Jews entitled 
Reubeni, is extremely doleful in this, his 
latest novel. 

pee ne 


Whence Detroit 


MeN, Money AnD Motors—Theodore 
F. MacManus and Norman Beasley—Har- 
pers ($3). 

Thirty years ago Detroit was a far-seeing 
city. Horses still clop-clopped over its 
pavements but people were talking about 
steam and electric transportation. Those 
who were foolish enough to think of gaso- 
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Dumas Sr. AND ADAH ISAACS MENKEN 
Her epitaph “Thou Knowest.” 


(See col. 1) 


line got what they deserved. They had 
faith in the ex-superintendent of the De- 
troit Edison Company, who promised to 
build ten cars for $10,000. He spent 
$86,000 of their money and they thought 
they were lucky to get him to resign. The 
urchins were right when they chased the 
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of retained and re- 
gained vigor, strength 
and physicalendurance 
are reported by physi- 
cians, scientists and 
thousands of users the ; 
world over! Lukutate 
(meaning “come back”) 
is a delicious food made 
from certain East In- 
dian fruits which are 
famed for their energizing vitamins, and 
mineralelements.Eatenregularly,Lukutate 
will “gradually revitalize the entire human 
organism,” accordingto Dr. Victor Fischer, 
Physician-in-Chief of the Vienna Hospital. 
Let us send you the FREE BOOKLET which de- 


scribes its origin and astounding benefits of eating 
Lukutate. Mail the coupon for this interesting book. 
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LUKUTATE CORPORATION OF AMERICA { 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York City 9-818-9 
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I Wanted” 


—writes a practical business 
man, after receiving a John 
Hancock Home Budget Sheet. 

Any business man will ap- 
preciate our Budget, and so will 
his wife, if she is interested in the 
financial management of the 
home. 

The John Hancock Monthly 
Budget Sheet presents clearly 
the division of expenses, in- 
cluding recreation, savings, and 
insurance, and affords definite as- 
sistance to both men and women 
in the management of income 
and home expenses. 

YOUR Monthly Budget Sheet 
will be sent for the asking. 
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Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Please send me a FREE copy of the John 
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| is the head of MacManus, Inc., 


gas buggies through the streets and 
shouted, “Hire a horse!” 

Nobody said that in 1902 when President 
Theodore Roosevelt rode in a gas buggy, 
but the papers did say “Roosevelt’s display 
of courage was typical of him.” Nonethe- 
less, Detroit was on its way. That year 
the Olds Motor Works startled the city by 
announcing a production of 4,000 cars, and 
that year the ex-superintendent of the De- 
troit Edison had his second company, the 
Henry Ford Automobile Co., fail. 

The third company was called the Ford 
Motor Co. 
Horace Dodge made parts. James Couzens 
came from the traffic department of a coal 
yard for $2,500 a year. They paid $75 a 
month rent for a building; $250 to the 
Dodges for the working parts; $46 for four 
tires; $26 for four w heels; $52 for a body; 
$16 apiece for cushions; and $1.50 a day 
for workmen (ten or twelve). 
cost $554 complete and $594 with a ton- 
neau and sold for $750 and $850. Ford 
himself got $3,000 a year, but Frederick 
J. Haynes, later president of Dodge Broth- 
ers, refused to work for Ford at $2,500 a 
year, because he was not sure where the 
money would come from. 

There were many optimists, however, 
and not a few successes; Ransom E. Olds, 
who alone has had two automobiles named 
after him (Reo—his initials—and Oldsmo- 
bile); Walter P. Chrysler, railroad shop 
superintendent who borrowed $4,300, 
bought an automobile and spent a winter 
taking it apart and putting it together again 
to see what made it go; John Willys, high 
pressure salesman, who cashed a personal 
check for $330 at a hotel to meet the pay 
roll of the Overland Co. so he would not 
lose his sales agency, and who almost at 
once became simultaneously 
treasurer, general manager, sales manager, 
and advertising manager of the nearly 
bankrupt company. 

Many of the automobile pioneers were 
frost-bitten, ugly, 
handed, but they spent nights in their half- 
built factories tightening nuts on rush or- 
ders with their own hands, and days in the 
offices of friends, 
and postpone payments. 
Durant, twice head of General Motors, left 


a room full of irritated financial patrons to | 


eat apple pie, and, mouth full, to roar full- 
chested laughter at a squib: 
“But most of all I’m glad, oh Lord 
You did not make me Henry Ford.” 
The Authors. Theodore F. MacManus 
an adver- 


tising agency which has handled the ac- 


| counts of Cadillac, Chrysler, Dodge Broth- 
ers, Hupmobile, and has made the phrase | 


“Body by Fisher” known by all those who 
like beautiful girls. He has known the 
great and the near-great of the industry 
almost from the start. He looks at and 
writes of them as impeccable titans. 
Norman Beasley, onetime Detroit news- 
paper man, was unwilling to see the vol- 
ume completely unspiced. He knew that 
Henry Ford had promised, after the War, 
to return all his Wartime profits to the 
government; that he had supposed scruples 
against accepting War profits. The re- 
porter wrote the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and was informed that “the Treasury rec- 
ords do not show the receipt of any such 
donation.” 
There is no mention of other scandals. 


The bicycle makers John and | 


The car | 


president, 


rough-tongued, heavy- | 


trying to raise money | 
William Crapo 


The incident is glossed over. | 
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MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things.” 











Sitters 

In Baltimore raged a flagpole sitting 
craze for children. One ““Azey” Foreman, 
14, claimed a junior championship with a 
record of 10 days, 10 hr., 10 min., Io sec. 
Soon rivals appeared. In a few days, 21 
poles bore young perchers, applauded, 
tended, pointed out by ambitious parents. 
Unambitious parents had to watch their 
young to keep them from sneaking up 


telephone poles. Developments were rapid. | 


@ The City of Baltimore announced sit- 
ters would need a $1 permit, poles would 
have to be approved by city engineers. 
@ Ugly rumors spread that Sitter William 
Wentworth, 12, came down at night. His 
indignant family defended his honor. Their 
pastor preached beneath the pole while 
neighbors sang hymns. 

@ One “Buddy” Warner, 20 months old. 
was placed by his mother in a box atop 
a seven-foot pole. For him was claimed 
the infant record. Time: one hour. 

@ Baltimore’s Mayor Broening went the 
rounds, congratulated the sitters, told 
them: “Stamina and grit are essential 
in the great struggle of life.” 


@ One Charles Ruppert, father of a sit- | 


ter, said: ‘““My boy is sunburned and the 


exposure to fresh air will benefit him. I | 


want him to make a real record and I’ve 
promised a reward of s5o¢ a day for each 
day over 20 he stays aloft.” 


S 








Superintendent 

In Yonkers, Louis Hanley, as superin- 
tendent of the Westchester County Soci- 
ety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren, reformed many an erring husband. 


Last week he was arrested for deserting | 


his wife and two children. 
—o— 
Cure 
In Santa Cruz, Calif., one Amandus J. 


Paulsen, paralysed in legs and hands, cut | 


his throat, 
turned on the gas. 


lay in a tub full of water, | 
He was found and | 


taken to a hospital, awoke to find he had 


recovered from his paralysis. 





Shirt 

In Shenandoah, Iowa, Dwight Nichols 
drove a golf ball which struck a tree, 
alighted in the shirt pocket of another 
player. 





¢ 





Gust 


In Manhattan, one Angelina del Ves- 


covo, six, sat watching her aunt iron. A | 


gust of wind blew a piece of paper in the 
window against the iron where it ignited, 
then into the child’s lap. She died of burns. 


 —— 





Fowl 


In Shadyville, Ohio, one William Baker | 


was arrested for chicken-stealing. A 
dressed chicken, discovered in his cistern, 
was taken in evidence. To preserve it for 
a September grand jury, the fowl was sent 
to an undertaker, embalmed. 
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| MILESTONES 


The Greater 
Wastes 


The Greater Wastes are the 
wastes of mind, not of matter 
—wastes of mental energy 
rather than in material things. 
Fear, doubt, uncertainty, in- 
decision, procrastination are 
the unlicensed robbers in 
every mental territory. But 
the greatest mental waster of 
them all is worry. 


These greater wastes seem 
greater in Business because, 
of all human activities, Busi- 





ness presents the closer, more 
visual, and more material 


check-up. 


While Modern Accountancy 
is no cure-all for the Jack of 
mind—it is a stop-cock for 
these greater mental wastes. 
Its enlightened perception of 
the practical meaning of facts 
and figures—its orderly ap- 
plication of System and 
Method in Management, the 
assurance of its Detailed Au- 
dit, the guide of its Budget, 


| 
| 
| 


| (rating: 8 





its light on Costs—and, above 
all, the security of its Control, 
are lessening every day the 
greater wastes. 
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FORT WAYNE 


—— 


Engaged. Brig. General George Van 
Horn Moseley, commander of the First 
Cavalry Division; to Mrs. Florence Du- 
Bois of Englewood, N. J. 


Married. Marion Nixon, cinemactress, 
divorced wife of Prizefighter Joe Benja- 
min; to Edward Hillman Jr., Chicago 
heir, onetime husband of Actress Dorothy 
Martin; in Chicago. 


Married. David Ludovic George Hope- 
toun Carnegie, 27, 11th Earl of Northesk, 
onetime (1923-28) husband of Jessica 
Brown, Follies dancer; to Miss Betty 
Vlasto, 22, cousin of Tennis Player Didi 
Vlasto; in London. 


Married. J: Cheever Cowdin, poloist 
goals) to Mrs. Katherine 
McCutcheon Abbott, Manhattan socialite 
divorcee; in Bristol, Me.; during a cruise 
on the Cowdin yacht Surf. 


Marriage Disclosed. Lenore Ulric, 35, 
actress (Tiger Rose, Lulu Belle, Mima); 
to Sidney Blackmer, actor (leading man, 
Mima); in Westchester County, N. Y.; 
May 23. 

Sued for Divorce. James Stanley 
Joyce, Chicago lumberman, divorced 
(1921) third husband of Peggy Hopkins 
Joyce; by Mrs. Nellie M. Joyce. Al- 
leged: cruelty. 


Sued for Divorce. Edward C. Channel, 
director of O’Cedar Corp. (mops) son of 
O’Cedar President Charles A. Channel; 
by Mrs. Victoria Dalley Channel; in Chi- 


cago. Charged: cruelty, habitual drunk- 
enness. 


———e 


Appointed. Professor John Shapley. 


head of the Department of Art of New | 
| York University; to be professor and 
| chairman of the Department of Art of the 


University of Chicago. 


—4 


Appointed. Capt. René Pugnet; to be | 
Captain of the French liner Paris succeed- | 
ing Capt. Yves Thomas, who goes on | 


shore duty. After a successful career of 
28 years with the French line, Capt. 


| Thomas had three accidents in 18 months, | 


was exonerated from each. 


Resigned. Henry Herrick Bond, Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Treasury; to practice 
law in Boston. 


a. 


Birthday. Sydney Farrar, father of 
Geraldine Farrar; in Ridgefield, Conn. 
Age: 70. To Father Farrar’s party went 
his daughter and many a retired profes- 
sional baseball player who had known 
“Syd” Farrar when he played with the 
Philadelphia National League team. 


~ 
ee 


Birthday. James Norris Gamble, origi- 
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nal partner of Procter & Gamble; in Cin- 
cinnati. Age: 93. 

Birthday. Hugo Eckener, Commander 
of the Graf Zeppelin, aboard airship from 
France to Germany and at home in Fried- 
richshafen (see p. 38). Age: 61. 

eee eee 

Birthday. Major S. Willard Saxton, 
only living member of Brook Farm;* in 
Washington, D.C. Age: 100. 

Died. Harry Charles Witwer, 39, of 
Los Angeles, humorous “slanguage”’ writer 
(From Baseball to Boches, The Leather 
Pushers, Love and Learn, Classics in 
Slang); in Los Angeles. 

Died. Mary MacLane, 48, of Chicago, 
onetime (1902) ‘best selling’ novelist 


(J, Mary MacLane and Men Who Have | 


Made Love to Me); in Chicago. 


eee, ee 


Died. Howard W. Perrin, 53, of Rad- 
nor, Pa., onetime (1917) president of the 


U. S. Golf Association; in Burlington, | 


Vt. 
—— 


Died. Henry S. Pickands, 53, of Cleve- | 


land, Great Lakes coal, ore and shipping 


tycoon (Pickands, Mather & Co.); in his | 


Cleveland office; of heart attack. 


~ a 


Died. Milton Bennett Medary, 55, of 
Philadelphia, architect (Valley Forge 
Chapel, “Singing Tower” at Mountain 
Lake, Fla., Philadelphia’s Fidelity Mutual 


Life Insurance Building, Penn Athletic | 


Club Building, workingmen’s villages at 


Neville Island, Pittsburgh, Bethlehem; | 
consultant architect, Cornell University, | 


Mount Vernon, Roosevelt Memorial Asso- 
ciation) ; in Philadelphia. 


—_——_ 


Died. Victor Louis Berger, 69, of Mil- | 
waukee, longtime (1911-13; 1923-27) | 
Representative (Socialist); in Milwaukee | 


(see p. 13). 
<o—— 


Died. Thorstein B. Veblen, 72, of | 


Menlo Park, Cal., social theorist (Theory 
of the Leisure Class [1899], An Inquiry 


into the Nature of Peace and the Terms of | 


its Perpetuation |1917]); uncle of Prince- 


ton’s Oswald Veblen, mathematician; in | 


Palo Alto. 


———_ 


Died. Edward Prizer, 73, of East | 


Orange, N. J., Chairman of the Vacuum 
Oil Co.; in East Orange. 


o 


Died. Rear Admiral Charles Fremont | 


Pond, retired, 73, of Berkeley, Cal.; in 


Berkeley. He selected the site of the naval | 


base at Pearl Harbor, Hawaii. 
7 
Died. William Sloane Kennedy, 78, of 
West Yarmouth, Mass., author (The Life 
of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, John 


Greenleaf Whittier, Italy in Chains), in | 


HOUDAILLE 


pet, SHOCK ABSORBERS 


West Yarmouth; by drowning while 
swimming. 

*Unsuccessful “noble experiment” of the early 
roth century (1841-47); a communal utopia at 
West Roxbury, Mass. sponsored by Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Margaret 
(“Priestess of Transcendentalism”) Fuller and 
other advanced thinkers of the day. 
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punishment 


jammed into HOURS 
and MINUTES 


The long life and per- 

formance of Houdailles is 

not a guess. In the great 

automobile plants terrific 

break down machines lit- 

erally jam years of pun- 

ishment into hours and 

minutes while automotive 

engineering authorities 

study shock absorber per- 

formance. 
Houdailles have been adopted as 
standard equipment by the engi- 
neers who build Lincoln, Pierce- 
Arrow, Cunningham, Stearns- 
Knight, Jordan, Ford, Nash Ad- 
vanced Six, Chrysler Imperial, 
Studebaker President, Graham- 
Paige and many European cars. 


| plempe-viase hydraulic double-acting shock absorbers assure 


you of supreme riding comfort as long as you drive your car. 


The unusually long life of Houdailles on the “break down” machine 
is confirmed by their accomplishments over the years on millions 


of automobiles. 


Not in the experimental stage—Houdaille hydraulic double-acting 
shock absorbers assure you of the smoothest ride over the roughest 
roads to anywhere. 


Your Car Dealer can supply Houdailles at the new lower prices... 


| $40, $50, $75 and $100, plus installation. Slightly higher west of 
| the Rockies and in Canada. 


HOUDE ENGINEERING CORPORATION, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Correct Seating - - - 


Encourages Energetic Working 


HE design of these Aluminum Office Chairs gives their users the natural, easy 


working posture which authorities agree is conducive to the best sort of work. 


Notice how the chair conforms to the curves of the body . . . supports the back, 
spine and shoulders. It is just as comfortable as it looks. 

Sit in one of these chairs, yourself. Lift it. Observe with what slight effort it can 
be rolled from place to place. 

Then notice the absence of dowels and joints which, with ordinary chairs, 
loosen, squeak and finally give way with age. You will be impressed at once with 
the permanence of Aluminum Chairs . . . the economy of equipping your office 
with them. 

We will be glad to send you a copy of the booklet, “Distinctive Aluminum 
Furniture for the Office,” which shows and describes chairs in wide variety of 


ery office need. 





ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
2420 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Offices in 19 Principal American Cities 





Desks by courtesy of General Fireproofing Company 


ALUMINUM 
6 Wee Chairs 
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_ BUSINESS @ FINANCE _ 








Bear Friday 


Speculators chewed ragged cigars last 
week, conferred past midnight, lost their 
sleep. Thursday’s stock market had closed 
strong when the Bank of England did not 
raise its rediscount rate (see p. 24). Then, 
late in the afternoon, came announcement 





Roy A. YOUNG 
Two Rolls-Royces waited late. 


that the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York had raised its rate from 5% to 6%. 
Wall Street was caught unprepared. Ty- 
coons rushed to telephones, brokers called 
up bankers. Ten members of the Stock 
Exchange were seen leaving a Broad Street 
building in one nervous, gesticulating 
group. Long after the dinner hour two 
Rolls-Royces still waited outside the 
austere House of Morgan. 

Federal Reserve. Last February the 
Federal Reserve Board harassed the mar- 
ket by convening every Thursday to dis- 
cuss a raise in the rediscount rate, then 
reporting “no announcement.” It formally 
announced that “when it [the board] 
finds that conditions . . . obstruct Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks in... so managing 
credit facilities as to accommodate com- 
merce and business, it is its duty to 
take measures to correct them; which, in 
the immediate situation means to restrain 
the use of Federal Reserve credit facilities 
in aid of the growth of speculative credit.” 
For months no more was heard. Brokers 
and speculators forgot. Last week when 
the Federal Reserve Board went into a 
conference, expected to last three or four 
days, few noticed it and fewer guessed the 
purpose. 

Governor of the Federal Reserve Board 
is Roy Archibald Young, 47, solid, capable, 
popular. When the announcement was 
made his words were few and cryptic: 
‘. . . [We] have considered how the re- 
sources of the Federal Reserve System 
might best be conserved and made avail- 
able to meet autumn requirements. The 
problem has presented difficulties because 
of certain peculiar conditions.” The in- 


creased rate was not adopted however for 
the Reserve Banks of Chicago or Phila- 
delphia. 

What the “peculiar conditions” were he 
did not say. But they obviously included 
the English situation (see p. 24), easier 
credit needed for moving the fall crop, 
Stock Market excesses, high call money 
rates. For Governor Young to have been 
explicit would have been untraditional. 
Because it is impossible to make a com- 
plete statement taking into consideration 
every factor discussed, the Federal Re- 


serve Board makes no_ explanations, 
merely presents the simple fact of its 
decisions. 


The Market. Commuters on _ their 
trains last Friday morning discussed and 
laid grim bets on how far the Market 
would fall. The Los Angeles and San 
Francisco markets, still open on the pre- 
vious afternoon when the Board’s an- 
nouncement was made, had crashed badly. 
Six hours ahead of New York, Friday’s 
market at Amsterdam had opened with 
U. S. Steel plunging downward. To add 
to the threat of another Black Friday* 
was the fact that brokers loans reached a 
new all time high, over six billion dollars. 
At the New York Stock Exchange, the 
gallery was packed with spectators by 9:30 
a.m. Five minutes before the opening 
the ticker flashed: ‘The floor is filled with 
sellers.” 

When the gong sounded, trading began 
with clamorous confusion. Ten thousand 
shares of A. T. & T. were sold at 266, 15 
points off; 1,000 of General Electric, 14 


off; 11,000 American & Foreign Power, 
123 off; 20.000 of General Motors, 33 off; 


15,000 of I. T. & T., 5% off; 7,000 of 
Packard, 9} off. 

The New York Times averages showed 
a decline of $9.66 compared to the record 
May 22 decline of $8.12 and the Dec. 8, 
1928 break of $5.47. Through all the 
fury, call money ruled at a modest 8%, 
and during the day there was a brief rally 
as bargain-hunters bought, shorts covered 
with large profits. But. then the rise 
stopped as if some heavy hand lay upon 
the market, gradually driving prices back 
into low ground. Heavy as the hand might 
have been on Friday, it soon lost its 
strength. Saturday saw gains in the gen- 
eral list. By Monday the rise, although not 


universal, bore up many stocks and U. S. 


Steel, the market leader, reached a new 
all-time high, 2293. 
Rediscount Rate. Banks that are 


members of the Federal Reserve System 
meet credit requirements by borrowing 
from the Federal Reserve Bank of their 
district. Because of publicity, the redis- 
count rate of interest charged on this bor- 
rowing, has assumed an importance beyond 
the purely economic significance of a price 
paid for a service. However, as an indi- 
cation that experts realize a change in the 
credit situation, a rise or fall in the rate 
warrants a good deal of the attention it re- 
ceives. The general rule is that a higher 
rate will reduce borrowing by the banks, 


*Black Friday, Sept. 24, 1860, when Jay 
Gould and “Jubilee Jim” Fisk tried to “corner” 
the gold market and gold fell from 162 to 135. 


and higher rates will be paid for funds on 
call. Detached observers were inclined, 
however, to view last week’s rediscount 
rise as an adjustment to the high rates on 
call money already established, not as an 
indication of more expensive call money. 
Some experts, notably Col. Leonard Porter 
Ayres of the Cleveland Trust Co., even 
suggested that the result might be a fur- 
ther expansion of credit, for they bore in 
mind that while raising the rediscount rate 
to 6% the Reserve Bank had done another 
thing: lowered the buying rate on ac- 
ceptances from 54% to 54%. 

Acceptances. Bankers’ acceptances, or 
bills, are drafts against a bank, bearing a 
future maturity date and the bank’s stamp 
“accepted.” Representing specific com- 
modities in warehouses or transit, they are 
used mostly for imports and exports. 
More than one-third of U. S. crops are 
financed through them. Lowering the rate 
on acceptances to 54% was practically an 
invitation. At the new rate banks can 
profitably sell their acceptances to the 
Reserve, thereby liquidating capital pre- 
viously tied up. With cash in their hands 
instead of acceptances, the banks will be 
better able to extend credit for moving the 
crops, also for speculating. 


A 
—— ¢——_— 


rT 7 ‘ “2 tates 
Outstanding Businessman 
In the U. S., wealthiest, most business- 
like nation, are a majority of the world’s 
outstanding businessmen. Their leader, by 
implication, is leader among businessmen 
7 
of the world. Last week at the Harvard 
Business School more than 200 students, 
from 27 states and three foreign countries, 
chose Owen D. Young, board chairman of 
General Electric Co. and Radio Corp. of 
America, chairman of the second Repara- 











Owen D. Younc 


Henry Ford was runner-up. 


tions Conference, as “the one outstanding 
American businessman.” 

Second with 42 votes, ten less than Mr. 
Young, came Automan Henry Ford. 
Secretary of the Treasury Andrew William 
Mellon, onetime coal, iron, aluminum, 
whiskey tycoon, was third with 16. 
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-Way 
back when 


Way back when the clumsy “high- 
wheelers” were the only bicycles, the 
rider was the pioneer of progress. Today, 
he would simply invite ridicule. 

In those days, also, hand scrubbing and 
mopping were the only ways known to 
Today, such methods are as 


needless and antiquated as riding a “high- 


” 


clean floors. 
wheeler.” With progress have come 
electric scrubbing, waxing and polishing. 
The FINNELL Electric Floor Machine 
has proved much faster, far more efficient 
and actually less costly than hand 
methods. 


The FINNELL is now used by thou- 


sands of leaders among stores, factories, | 
office buildings, hotels, hospitals, etc. | 
Every business and public building can | 


There are several 
models —a right size and type for every 
kind and area of floor. 


Household model. Small 
FINNELL made especially 
for homes. Light, compact, 
easy to handle. Sold on 
terms. Write for booklet — 


use it at a profit. 


stating whether interested | 


in machine for home or 
business use—to 


FINNELL SYSTEM, Inc. 
107 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana 
130 Sparks Street, Ottawa, Ont. 
Canada 
Floor machine headquar- 
ters for twenty-three years. 
District Tr: in naipel 

cities of U. 
IT WAXES 
IT POLISHES 
IT SCRUBS 
Prices $87.50 
and up 


N 


R MACHINE. 
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Des Moines Bank Merger 

When half the banking resources of the 
commercial filter of the country’s richest, 
most literate agricultural State become 
concentrated in one bank, that situation 
is significant. The State is lowa—farm 
products $750,000,000 yearly, industrial 
products $800.000,000. The filter is Des 
Moines, population 151.900. The bank 
will be the Iowa-Des Moines National 
Bank & Trust Co., resources $40,000,000, 
result of a merger (to be formally voted 
next week) which has more relative im- 
portance to the corn belt than the recent 
stupendous bank mergers in Manhattan, 
Chicago or San Francisco have to their 
districts. It means that small metropoles 
—and Des Moines is typical of several— 
are moving against dependence upon the 
great financial centres. It means too that 
the half-billion and billion-dollar banks 
must look increasingly to the country’s 
greater corporations and to foreign com- 
merce for their business. The banks of 
smaller cities are tending to look after 
their regional affairs. 

In Seattle, likewise, the same tendency 
was at work last week. There was an- 
nounced the merger of three banks, First 
National, Dexter Horton National, Seattle 
National. This merger, with $10,000,000 
of capital surplus and undivided profits, 
will have total resources of over $119,- 
000,000. What is more it will have a 
$2,000,000 securities company, with a 
name that could only be more imposing 
if written in the German fashion: First- 
seattledexterhortonsecuritiescompany. But 
Seattle is a city two and one-fourth times 
as large as Des Moines. and its achieve- 
ment is of a different calibre. 

Des Moines is a city of a few dozen 
men. They operate its dozen banks (total 
resources $80.000.000), its 43 life, fire 
and casualty insurance companies (total 
assets $209,684.400). its 400 manufac- 
turing establishments.* its newspapers. 
national magazines (Meredith Better 
Homes & Gardens [circulation 1.000.000 | 
and Successful Farming [circulation 1,- 
000,000]), its five department stores 
(Younkers, notable )—all the means which 
the Des Moines trade area of 1.000.000 
people need for their business. Most of 
the men who control all this business are 
on the directorate of the new bank. 

Directors will include the Hubbells, rich- 
est Iowa family after the Maytags (wash- 
ing machines) of nearby Newton. The 
Hubbells own the $100,000,000 Equitable 
Life Insurance Co. of Iowa, and $15,000.- 
000 to $20,000,000 of Des Moines real 
estate. Connecticut-born, lawyer-trained 
Frederick Marion Hubbells, go, is head of 
the family. He acts as chairman of the 
insurance company. Two much younger 
Hubbells, Fred and Jim, financed and 
starred on the Des Moines polo team for 
several years. 

Chairman of the new bank is to be 
Louis Charles Kurtz, 62, jocularly called a 
tinner because he learned that trade in his 
father’s wholesale hardware, plumbing and 
heating supplies company. To him was 
left the responsibility for a Eank when its 
president went off to work for the famed 


*Notable: Armand’s Powder, Chamberlain 
Medicine, Hawkeye Portland Cement, Rollins 
Hosiery, Green Colonial Furnace, Falcon Milling, 
Sheuerman Woolen Mills, Old Golden Coffee & 
Spices, Standard Biscuit, Waterbury Chemical. 


Chicago Banker-Brothers Reynolds, who 
were also onetime Des Moines bankers. 
Active head of the new bank will be 
Clyde Edward Brenton, 61. The Brentons 
are an old Iowa banking family, with 














CLYDE EDWARD BRENTON 
. dominant in Des Moines’ few dozen. 


homestead at Dallas Center, 24 miles west 
of Des Moines. The late William Henry 
Brenton founded a private bank at Dallas 
Center, and extended it into a chain. He 
also acquired Iowa farm land. When he 
died his sons inherited the banks and 1o,- 
ooo acres of land. Clyde Brenton has no 
children of his own, so he adopted Harold. 
his nephew, who, now 30, married and 
father of two children, is the sole heir to 
the Brenton fortune. Harold’s hobby is 
the Iowa Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion. He is to be vice president of the 
new bank, his father the president. 
ane eee 

New Auto 

It is another new front-wheel-drive car. 
It is not a miracle, not “marvelous,” “‘sen- 
sational,” nor “at last the perfect auto- 
mobile.” It is not built for speed, cannot 
perform the impossible. But it will claim 
to be a man-made machine with many 
exclusive advantages. It will be “first 
production car of its kind.”* So said 
Auburn Automobile Co., in advance no- 
tice of its Cord car, named after its Presi- 
dent Errett Lobban Cord, to be priced 
between the Auburn ($995 to $2,095) and 
the Dusenberg ($8,500 chassis). 

——— + 
Old Auto 

It is not an entirely new car, 15 years 
ahead of the world’s best, able to acceler- 
ate from ten to 60 m.p.h. in ten seconds. 
It is, in fact, but a mirage rolling down 
the avenues of the imagination. ‘“Un- 
authorized and inaccurate,” said Rolls- 
Royce Co. of England, bridling proudly 
at reports, emanating from England and 
given world wide audience, that it was 
about to bring out a new model (Tre, 
Aug. 12). 

*Apparently an oblique 
$4,500, front-wheel-drive Ruxton, ‘America’s 
First Front-Wheel-Drive Motor Car,” nationally 
advertised last week (Time, Aug. 12). 


answer to the new 
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An instrument board 
for your business 


A glance tells you whether you 
are gaining, slipping or 
standing still 


pouaes which show the per- 
formance of each department of 
your business are the only safe 
guide in setting objectives and 
reaching them. But do you always 
get these figures in time to reflect 
present conditions? 


When totals are a week old or a 
month old, they may present a pic- 
ture directly opposite from the one 
which exists TODAY. 

Give this a moment’s thought. 
Will you find on your desk tomor- 
row a report showing exactly where 
you stood today? Will you get the 
figures on today’s orders, inventor- 


Elliott-Fisher 


Flat Surface Accounting- Writing Machines 
GENERAL OFFICE EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
Division of Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


ies, sales billed, bank balances, ac- 
counts receivable and payable, ship- 
ments... and other vital facts? 

Thousands of executives get this 
indispensable information every 
morning through the Elliott-Fisher, 
a method which may be installed in 
your business without interfering in 
the slightest way with your present 
accounting routine. 

Without adding a man to your 
payroll Elliott-Fisher compiles the 
records of every department and 
summarizes them in a simple, con- 
cise report. Every morning this re- 
port may be placed on your desk, 


The Elliott - Fisher 

flat surface ace 

counting - writing 
machine 


telling you at a glance whether busi- 
ness is gaining, slipping or stand- 
ing still. 

Elliott-Fisher serves hosts of firms 
that are noted for their successful 
management. We should like to tell 
you how Elliott-Fisher may effi- 
ciently serve you. Forward the cou- 
pon below and let us send you more 
detailed information. 





Name_ 


Address 


“Underwood, Elliott-Fisher, Sundstrand, Speed the World’s Business’ 


General Office Equipment Corporation 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Gentlemen: Kindly tell me how Elliott-Fisher can give me closer 
control of my business. 














CWhis is Main Srreet’s Day 


HE big parade of American industry is turning into 

Main Street. 
The American consumer has rerouted the march by de- 
manding style and individuality in the things he buys. His 
more exacting demands have caused changes within the 
factory. Mechanical monsters, built to turn out an endless 
stream of identical articles, are replaced with lines of simpler 
machines. Each machine is a specialist. Any one may be 
junked without affecting the usefulness of the others. 

It is a logical next step when the huge central plant is 
supplemented by smaller plants, each located where it can 
best do its part of the whole task, or when the parts of the 
job are bought from specialized factories instead of being 
manufactured in a single huge establishment. Such an in- 
dustrial set-up, instantly responsive to market changes, is in 
tune with the demands of today. 

Producing in smaller units, business has an ever wider 
choice of locations. It can grasp the opportunity to get nearer 
to its raw materials or its choicest markets, or where work- 
ers’ welfare will be best served, or where land is cheaper, or 
taxation more reasonable. Electrical energy being available 
anywhere, business has complete freedom to choose the sites 
which best meet its needs. 

For the small community, this is a happy combination of 
opportunity and preparation. Industry under the new con- 
ditions looks to Main Street for more economical locations. 
Main Street is ready for industry because Main Street is 
electrified. Widespread electric transmission systems have 
placed the small town on an equal plane with the big city 
in power supply and in industrial opportunity. 


’ ’ ’ ’ 


Provision of power supply to small communities on a scale equivalent to the 
service available in the great metropolitan centers is the achievement and respon- 
sibility of the Middle West Utilities System, a group of electric companies fur- 


nishing service to more than four thousand communities located in 29 states. 


MM IppLE WEsT UTILITIES COMPANY 


The strategic position of the small town in American industrial 

development is fully discussed in the booklet, “America’s New 

Frontier,” which the Middle West Utilities Company (72 West 
Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois) will send upon request. 


Vv 
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“Simple Men” 

What happens to bankers who drive 
their bank over a cliff and leave depositors 
| » cents on the dollar? Last week a Feder- 
al and a New York judge, resorting to the 
novel expedient of holding court in the 
same room, provided an answer to that 
question. 

Just six weeks after Clarke Bros., 
private bankers, failed in Manhattan 
(Time, July 22), the four partners ap- 
peared before this double court, pleaded 
guilty, were sentenced. James Rae Clarke, 
senior partner, assumed full responsibility 
for the crash. He was sentenced by the 
Federal Judge to eight years in the over- 
crowded Atlanta penitentiary (see p. 10) 
for using the mails to defraud and for 
conspiracy. Philip L. Clarke, John R. 
Bouker and Hudson Clarke Jr. each re- 
ceived a sentence of one year, one day. 
The state judge imposed the same penal- 
ties but suspended sentence declaring that 
the Federal sentences served the cause of 
justice. 

The sentences were no heavier because 
the bankers concealed no assets, gave up 
their entire personal property, some $223,- 
ooo, for the benefit of the depositors. 
Moreover it was acknowledged that the 
junior partners, although guilty parties, 
had gained little or nothing personally 
from the crash which was attributed main- 
ly to bad banking. 

Said Federal Judge Anderson in sentenc- 
ing: “I don’t believe a set of as simple men 
as you ever before carried a banking in- 
stitution to destruction. No brains or 
ability has been shown by any one of you 
| from James Rae Clarke down.” 

As a further mark of leniency, both 
judges suspended sentence on Hudson 
Clarke Jr. on his promise to lead “an 
honorable life’ and try to support his 
crippled father, and the wives and families 
of the others, who are left destitute. He 
walked from the court, free, with $1.27, 
to start life over again. 

Angry depositors, just told by the re- 
ceiver that they might eventually receive 
20¢ instead of 5¢ or 10¢ on the dollar, 
added four more items to the sum of what 
happens to bad bankers. Each item was 
an egg thrown at the three manacled con- 
victs on their way to jail. One egg smashed 

| on James Rae Clarke’s straw hat. 


Z 
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For Man & Machine 

The day is not far off when the casual 
motorist in New England will have a new 
joy. He will drive up to a handsome co- 
lonial edifice set in a little park plot with 
poplar trees about it and there he will 
satisfy both his machine and _ himself. 
For the machine there will be gasoline and 
oil; for the man there will be hot dogs. 

This new type of filling station—in the 
fullest sense—is about to be erected by 
Beacon Oil Co., subsidiary of Standard 
Oil of New Jersey. Beacon announced 
last week that it had made contracts for 
six trial stands with Hygrade Food Prod- 
ucts Corp. which will furnish the required 
food and drink. The roadside refreshment 
stands of the country number 110,000. 
They did a business of $250,000,000 1n 
1928. In an era of mergers what is more 
logical than to do this business efficiently 
in connection with the filling station? 

Not new is the idea that other articles 
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He Made $70,000 


after reading 


“Beating the Stock Market” 


E HAPPENED across a little book one evening. 


It had a very intriguing title—“Bratinc Tue Stock Marker.” For years he had been attempting to 


do that very thing, but each year his results were the same—LOSSES. 


It was only a little book. But it 


was chock full of definite, vital, priceless stock market advice. 


He found the book as intriguing as its title. When he 
had finished he knew why he had failed in his stock market 
operations. He saw his every error clearly before him. He 
saw more than that—he saw why he made them. 


There were many things in the little book that he had 
never known. There were some other things that he had 


not thought of in just the way the author set them forth. 


When he had finished reading the book he saw the 
stock market analyzed for him, and saw clearly the action 
that should be taken. Then he acted, and it was only a few 
months before he found himself $70,000 richer on modest 
transactions. 


“BEATING THE STOCK MaArKET™ can do for you just 
what it has done for others. 
it and not benefit from it. 


It would be impossible to read 
Packed in its 155 pages are all 
the things one must know before he can succeed stock 
marketwise. Between its covers are the only rules upon 
which stock market success has ever yet been built. 


Without a knowledge of the rules and principles set 
forth in this little book, no one can ever hope to succeed. 
With this knowledge no one should fail. 


“BEATING THE Stock Market” has brought stock 
market to countless men who heretofore had 
“played” the stock market and lost. That is why this little 
book has had a larger sale than any financial work that has 
ever been published. Every year more copies are sold than 
the previous year. 


financial book. 


It has had the greatest success of any 
It is right now in its ninth edition. 


The author of this book, R. W. McNEEL, has been a 
financial advisor and authority for more than twenty years, 
and the book contains the life-time experience of one of 
America’s foremost financial thinkers. 


It was published to sell at $2, but through a special 
arrangement with the largest manufacturer of books in the 
United States, it is able to be offered at $1, postpaid. But 
you do not even need to risk $1, for the book will be sent 
to you without charge, to read and to benefit from without 
any expenditure at all. After having read it, you may 
return:the book, or send $1, as you may elect. 


There is no reason not to do it—and it may mean the 
beginning of a new financial era for you, just as it has for 
so many others. 


Why not clip the coupon now—without obligation. 


TT ee ee Lee 


(MSN 
LARVAL DS ANA 1 


SERVICE 


R.W. Ms NEEL, DIRECTOR 


An Aristocracy of Successtul Investors” 


126 NEWBURY ST., 


BOSTON. 


£}() 
Send me a copy of ‘Beating The Stock Market’’ without obligation. I will either . 


send one dollar or return the book 
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For Stock Issues 


Earnings are a basic factor in 


stock issues. Fixed property 
charges—depreciation, main- 
tenance and renewals — are 
basic factors in establishing 
earnings. American Appraisal 
Service supplies these basic 
property facts, strengthens a 


stock issue. 


THE 
AMERIGAN APPRAISAL 


GOMPANY 


A NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 





Even $50 
Is Worth Investing 


Even though you have only $50 available for invest- 
ment purposes, it is worth while investing. It will 
imcrease at an attractive rate each year if invested 
in Commercial Mortgage Trust Notes. At the end 
of the year your money is paid back to you—or you 
may reinvest it, just as you please. Write for booklet 
T-20 telling about this profitable form of investment. 
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5 W. Larned St. Detroit, Mich. 
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than gasoline and oil should be vended 
from the ubiquitous filling station. An 
ordinary roadside station may do a gross 
business of $25,000 a year in gasoline and 
oil. A city station of the same size may 
sell three times as much. But whether 200 
or 1,000 gallons of gasoline per day gush 
through a hose into 30 gas tanks, many 
motorists must wait beside the filling sta- 
tion. While they wait they might as well 
be sold something. 

In the West, where distances are great 
there are already de luxe filling stations, 
each of which represents no small fortune 
in invested capital, where any motorist 
can have his car fueled, washed, greased 
and mechanical adjustments made, all 
while he is buying tires or any kind of 
auto accessory that takes his fancy.* 

Today the ordinary country filling sta- 
tion may sell $300 or $400 of tires in a 
year, but at least one tire company—Fire- 
stone—foresees that in the future many 
if not most tires will be sold by chain tire 
stores, each part of a master service sta- 
tion in whose several departments spe- 
cialized brake service, washing and greas- 
ing, battery service, will be combined 
with a filling station and a store for sell- 
ing electrical equipment. 

Such service stations may cost $400,000 
or $500,000 apiece. The company which 
is to establish them must have for sale a 
wide range of equipment and services. 
Already Firestone has begun the manv- 
facture of batteries. It is said that Harvey 
S. Firestone not long since called Harvey 
Jr. to him and commanded: “Go forth, 
my son, and buy me an oil company.” 


—_o——_ 
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Meat Move 

In 1920 the Government started anti- 
trust suits against the four national meat 
packers—Armour & Co., Swift & Co., 
Wilson & Co., Cudahy Packing Co. There 


| was no trial, for the packers went into 





| 


| 


‘ 


court and consented to having a decree 
issued forbidding them to deal in other 
products than meat and its derivatives, 
likewise forbidding them to establish re- 
tail stores. In nine years, two major 
attempts have been made to have the 
decree rescinded. The U. S. Supreme 
Court in all its venerability each time re- 
affirmed the decree. 

Last week a third move was made 
Armour and Swift petitioned the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia to 
modify the decree. Reason: that times 
have changed. Two arguments they made 
in chief: 1) that there are now 70,000 
chain stores in the country, many of them 
selling meat. Already the chains are go- 
ing into meat packing to supply their 
requirements—one chain already owns 
two packing plants and a sausage factory. 
The effect of the decree is therefore not 
to prevent the large packers from treading 
on others, but to be trod upon—to make 
them subject to unfair competition. 

2) That the packers’ branch distribut- 
ing agencies could, without extra cost, 
handle other products than meat. At 
present the entire cost of the branch 
agencies must be born by meat, which is 
an economic waste and increases prices 
to the public. 


*A California-designed hot-dog-stand called 
Bonzo is completely cynomorphic, in the stucco 
likeness of a seated puppy, with the front door 
between his forepaws, windows in his ribs. 
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ded Great Dream 

From Lawrenceville, N. J. to Buenos 
ond Aires is 5,300 miles. Not many people 
eel in Lawrenceville have frequent occasion 
nay : 

aed to telephone to Buenos Aires, . though 
mais Thornton Niven Wilder, who_ teaches 
ain school there, might have liked to telephone 
pond Peru while writing The Bridge of San 


ool Luis Rey. Nevertheless, the telephone 
operators of Lawrenceville may expect &, CW York 
saint many a call for Buenos Aires to go 
rary = a ae re So 
made last wee or Internationa ele- 
a phone & Telegraph Co. to hook its tele- Trust Con pany 
aia phone-subscribers to its short wave radio 
all station at Buenos Aires and for American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. to hook U. S. 











d of : , 
telephone-users to its short wave stations 4 ace 
ji at Lawrenceville. Capital, Surplus and Undivided 
may When the first call goes through, the P 
Fire- event will mark not only a noteworthy rofits ca ae fd $45,000,000 
nany technical ‘achievement. It will be even é 
. ee more likely to nourish financial hopes 
ao among holders of telephone company 
spe- stocks. All summer long A. T. & T. stock. 
menerd usually conservative in its behavior, has 
ona been booming along in the stock market 
al at prices up to 292, which is 23 times 
earnings. The hopefulness of the specu- TRUSTEES 
— lators has not been based on expected eee 
which revenue from telephone conversations 
wie é with Buenos Aires. The point is that A. FREDERIC W. ALLEN CHARLES HAYDEN 
vices, T. & T. is in a position to take the lead 
nach in any major telephone merger that may MORTIMER N. BUCKNER _ F. N. HOFFSTOT 
aneewel develop, and every time A. T. & T. and 
ohne I. T. & T. do something together a great JAMES C. COLGATE WALTER JENNINGS 
forth. dream 1S revived. 
3 The event that started the dream was ALFRED A. COOK DARWIN P. KINGSLEY 
a great communications merger in Eng- 
land, the formation of Cables & Wireless ARTHUR J. CUMNOCK EDWARD E. LOOMIS 
Ltd., the stock of which was traded in 
anti- for the first time last month. Into that W'™LIAM F. CUTLER ROBERT A. LOVETT 
meat merger the British poured four great 
ae cable systems (including one government- HARRY P. DAVISON HOWARD W. MAXWELL 
There owned), the government beam wireless 
t into system and the great British Marconi Co. ROBERT W. DE FOREST EDWARDS. MOORE 
decree The merger has a huge liquid capital. It 
other owns cable and wireless systems which GEORGE DOUBLEDAY GRAYSON M.-P. MURPHY 
tives, girdle the globe. 
sh re- The only U. S. company which rivals RUSSELL H. DUNHAM HARRY T. PETERS 
major this British monster of communications 
re the is I. T. & T. This company started out SAMUEL H. FISHER GEORGE F. RAND 
preme to become another A. T. & T., but in 
me fe- foreign parts. It brought together tele- JOHN A. GARVER DEAN SAGE 
phone systems in Cuba, Porto Rico, Spain. . 
made. Mexico, Chile, Argentina, Uruguay, Brazil. ARTEMUS L. GATES LOUIS STEWART, SR. 
preme Then able Colonel Sosthenes Behn went 
bia to a step further. He added to I. T. & T. HARVEY D. GIBSON VANDERBILT WEBB 
times, first the All American Cables, then the 
> made Mackay System (Postal Telegraph. Com- FREDERICK $, WHEELER 
70,000 | mercial Cables, Mackay Radio). Now 
f them he does business by telephone. cable and 
re 20- radio in most parts of the world. He has 
their arranged to acquire, if and when Congress 
owns permits, the radio telegraph service of 
actory. Radio Corp. 
yre not The two great U. S. communications 
reading companies besides I. T. & T. are Western 100 BROADWAY 
» make Union and A. T. & T. The great dream 
4 of business matchmakers and romantics 40TH STREET AND MADISON AVENUE 
stribut- begins with the nuptials of the two great TH STRE 
a cost, T. & T.’s. In their imagination the ro- 7 a ae ee ae 
it. At mantics can already see the ceremony 
branch with two handsome groomsmen, Sosthenes 
vhich is || Behn, tall, dark, native of the Virgin 
prices —) Islands, and Walter Sherman Gifford. 
9 slender, reserved, native of Salem. Mass. 
It is Mr. Gifford, although only 44, three 
a — years Col. Behn’s junior. whom they see 





ont door fm 2 godfather and president of the monster 
a. | offspring, if and when born. 
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Science News-Letter 


FOLLOW THE ARROW 


sc IENCE News-Letter points out 
each week the direction in which 
science is travelling. Thru its delight- 
ful pages the business man can |ook 
ahead and see coming scientific 
changes that will affect his business. 
The scientific man keeps in touch 
with all the current mportant hap- 
snings in every branch of science. 
he general reader is entertained 
and mentally refreshed. Science News- 
Letter is a most unusual weekly. 












Introductory offer 
$1 for 13 weeks 


2169 B Street Washington, D. C. 








TROPICAL TREATS/ 
cdirect Delicious Guava Jelly, 


f / to pnael Sy Spicy 
Oo uw; Marmalades and other 
yo fruit delicacies to grace 
your table. Ideal for gifts. Booklet on re- 
quest. PANTRY SAMPLER: generous 
portions of six different products—s5c. 
FLORIDA NATURAL PRODUCTS Co. 
Box 1133-T Tampa, Fla. 








Bound Copies 

of TIME Now Ready | 

—Volume XIII | 

(January-June, 1929). | 
$5 Postpaid 
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350 E. 22nd St. Chicago 
























642% 


> Keep Your <4 
Funds Working 


F you are seeking an invest- 

ment that is sound and 

dependable—that will pay 
you a good income— 

"We suggest that you send for 
our booklet, “56 Years of Invest- 
ment Service’’, which describes 
our World-Wide service, the 
Real Estate Mortgage Bonds and 
other types of securities we 
offer from time to time, and 
which also gives timely advice 
on the investment problem. 


Keep your funds working— 
and working profitably. Select 
642% bonds from current 
offering circulars that we will 
send you with the booklet, 
when you mail us the coupon 
below. 


Tae FH. SmrrnCo. 


UUNCORPORATED) 
Investment Secarities—F ounded 1873 
Smith Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Branch offices in New York and Other Cities 
REE, . ck cndnccnwscbascastocesvonces 
ADDRESS ....cevocecceccccovccccecess 
OCCUPATION..... 
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Last week the 
following news: 
Rev. William (“Billy”) Sunday, 
these many months, screamed at a 
Pitman, N. J. camp meeting: *“*The Church 
They re 
building nine theatres to one Church. All 
people think of is entertainment—movies 
and the like. They offered me $1,000,000 
to go into the movies, but I turned it down. 
I can do more good speaking to the people 
face to face.” 


“Names make news.” 


Fred Stone, still recuperating from his 
airplane crash of last August, visited the 
Hollywood ranch of his good friend and 
theatrical understudy, Funnyman Will 
Rogers. To show his physical fitness he 
rode a bicycle, danced a jig, told watching 
reporters that in November he would re- 
turn to Broadway for a new show, Ripples. 
Playing with him in her first appearance 
will be Paula Stone, his 17-year-old 
daughter. Dorothy Stone, his 19-year- 
old, hurried to Manhattan last week to 
replace Ruby Keeler Jolson, ill, in Show 
Girl (Time, Aug. 12). 


~ 





Lenore Ulric, actress, heard last week 
in Hollywood that Sidney Blackmer, her 
leading man last winter in the Belasco 
production Mima, had announced that he 
and she got married on May 23 at her 
Harmon, N. Y., home. Emphatically she 
declined to confirm the marriage, refused 
to talk about it. Gilda Gray, mentioned 
by Actor Blackmer as a witness, drawled 
to newspaper men: “I cannot recall any 
such wedding.” 


Hubert Prior (“Rudy”) Vallee, 
crooning, blond, Yale-graduated orchestra 
leader and radio idol (WEAF) was ar- 
rested for speeding on Manhattan Bridge. 
To the patrolman who reported him came 
many a letter and telephone call from 
indignant females of all ages. 





Mrs. Bula Benton Edmondson Cro- 
ker,* second wife and widow of Tammany 
Chief Richard Croker, lost the famed 
Croker-McDonald suit involving the sale 
of 10,000 feet of Palm Beach ocean 
frontage. Mrs. Croker had sought to 
break a nine-year-old option that gave 
J. B. McDonald, Palm Beach realtor, the 
privilege of buying for $150 per foot the 
land now valued at over $700. To Mrs 
Croker the difference will be $5,000,000, 
besides large attorney fees. 

Another Croker suit, pending judgment 
in Miami, is between Mrs. Croker and 
her stepson, Richard Croker Jr. He ac- 
cused her of alienating his father’s affec- 
tions from the young Crokers. asked that 
she be restrained from helping manage the 
estate. 

*Indian name: Kotaw Kaluutuchy. She claimed 
direct descent from Sequoyah, Cherokee Indian 
Chief credited with invention of the Cherokee 
alphabet. In 1914 she, 23, married Croker, 73. 
She said to reporters: 
“It is the dearest ambition of every Indian girl 
to win a chief. ... I have won the chief of 
men. 





Fortnight ago Willard Huntington 
Wright, more famed as “S. S. Van Dine,” 
detective story writer, gave up a murder 
case because it was outside his jurisdiction 














— 


“S. S. Van DINE” 
Readers may expect a lighted sedan. 


as Honorary Police Commissioner of 
Bradley Beach, N. J. Last week the 
mystery was taken up by John D. 
Coughlin, lately ousted as chief of New 
York City detectives for his failure to 
solve the Rothstein murder. Quickly trac- 
ing nebulous clues, Detective Coughlin 
caught the driver of the murder car with- 
in three days, closed in on the actual mur- 
derers. Readers of Van Dine books (The 
Bishop Murder Case, The Canary Murder 
Case), are still wondering if bemonocled 
Arthur Van Dine and his super-detective 
“Philo Vance” could have solved the crime 
if they had tried, looked forward to seeing 
a new trick of detection incorporated in 
the next adventure of ‘“‘Philo Vance.” The 
trick was Detective Coughlin’s. To rattle 
his prisoner into a confession and fore- 
stall reports of “third degree” methods, 
the questioning was held in a lighted sedan 
with a crowd pressing at the windows 


NS ee 


Henry Ford, sitting in his shirtsleeves 
on the porch of his Wayside Inn at Sud- 
bury, Mass., heard a crash as three auto- 
mobiles and a bus collided, burst into 
flames. He ran to the wreck, helped ex- 
tract two men, a boy and three other 
persons badly burned. 


—~*< 





Gloria Swanson, cinemactress, Europe- 
bound to see her latest husband, James 
Henri la Baily de la Falaise, Marquis de 
La Coudraye, squealed with delight at a 
present in her steamer stateroom. Within 
a gilt-edged, blue-ribboned box, wreathed 
with laurel, lay an antique bottle labelled: 
Bethlehem Rye, Guaranteed Twenty Years 
Old. She sent for charged water, ice, 
glasses, corkscrew. She held the bottle to 
the light to admire its tawny contents. 
The bottle was empty. 
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Public Linksters 


For $1, a golf clubmember can either: 
buy a ball, pay his caddy, have two beers 
in his club house. For $1, a golf non- 
clubmember can: borrow a set of clubs, 
play golf all day long on public links, have 
a good time. Last week the best of the 
public linksters had even a better time, 
played in the annual National Public Links 
championship at Forest Park Golf Club. 
St. Louis. Railway clerks, postal em- 








ployes, butlers, competed against bank- | 


runners, shoe salesmen, bell-boys. 

There were some low scores. In the 
qualifying round, Brooklyn’s Henry Fa- 
brizio took a 70, three others had 75 or 
better. Many were the 78’s, low 80's. 
There were also some petty jealousies. 
One John Boyd of Philadelphia sighed, 
accused two-time champion Carl G. Kauf- 
mann, poker-faced Pittsburgh clerk, of 
getting all the “breaks.” “I’m not a whale 
of a golfer myself,” said Linkster Boyd. 


“but if I ever get a crack at Kaufmann [’ll | 


prove they grow better golfers on Pitts- 
burgh’s links.” His “crack” came in the 
semi-finals. Champion Kaufmann won, 3 
& 2. In the 36-hole final round Champion- 


Kaufmann kept his championship. beat | 


solemn Milton Concrant, Toledo mail- 
man, 4 & 2. 

Four New Yorkers defeated four Louis- 
villians for the Warren G. Harding team 
championship trophy. 


oni). 





Wightman Cup 


Tennis is as tennis does. There was a | 
certain amount of U. S. grumbling last | 
week when the U. S. Wightman cup team | 
permitted five English women, not in- | 


cluding able Eileen Bennett,* to come 
within a few aces of keeping the trophy 
ia the matches played at Forest Hills, L. I. 
Bu’ the fact of the matter was that Eng- 


land, strapped though she is for male | 


players, is a major power on the women’s 
courts. 

Helen (“Big Helen”) Wills, in crisp 
white linen, crisply set down Mrs. Phoebe 
Watson. 

Helen (“Little Helen”) Jacobs, pulled 
two deuce sets out of the fire of Betty 
Nuthall’s drives and service. 

Then up rose Mrs. Watson and Mrs. 
Leo R. C. Mitchell to meet Big Helen 
Wills and Edith Cross. Never was there 
a clearer demonstration that doubles play 
is a different game from singles, a game 
about which Big Helen Wills still has a lot 
to learn. The English ladies won 6—4, 6-1. 

Fog and rain descended the second day. 
Mrs. Watson took Little Helen Jacobs out 
to the centre court and gave her a base- 
line trimming, 6-3, 6-2. Mrs. Mitchell 
took Edith Cross out and almost gave her 
a trimming but Miss Cross finally found 
the chalk-lines and won, 6-3, 3-6, 6-3. 
Mrs. B. C. Covell and Mrs. Dorothy 
Shepherd-Barron, runners-up at Wimble- 
don, continued the visitors’ lessons in 
doubles play for Little Helen’s benefit. The 
latter’s partner, Mrs. Hazel Hotchkiss 
Wightman, 25 times a champion. needed 


*She stayed home with a new fiancé (Tre, 
Aug. 5). 





Fleet of United States Lines, Inc. 


Leviathan, the Flagship * America * Republic 
George Washington * President Roosevelt * President 
Harding * American Merchant * American Trader 
American Farmer * American Shipper * American Banker 


Lnvest in the Path of 
Our Business Growth 


TATISTICS supply a significant background for 
the statement that American ships are making 
great progress in the transportation of American 
goods. In the decade ended June 30, 1929, the an- 
nual average value of merchandise imported and ex- 
ported on American flag vessels was $2,600,000,000 
compared witha yearly average of only $300,000,000 
in the ten years, 1905-14. In percentage, this increase 
was more than 700%.* 

Growth so substantial, and now stimulated by 
the new Merchant Marine laws of 1928, emphasizes 
the opportunity offered investors in privately owned 
and efficiently operated American ships. An out- 
standing investment of this class is the Participating 
Preference Stock of United States Lines, Inc., 
the company which owns the Leviathan, largest 
ship in the world, and ten other fine passenger and 
cargo vessels. The stock is offered at a moderate 
price, with partial payments if desired. 

*From report by Bureau of Research, United States Shipping Board 


Price at the Market 


Listed on New York Curb Exchange and Chicago Stock Exchange 


PW. CHAPMAN & CO,INC 


42 Cedar Street A 115 West Adams St. 
New York Chicago 


For full information, fill in the spaces and mail 


Send me descriptive literature of United States Lines, Inc., 
Participating Preference Stock. 
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no such instruction, but the final score 
was 6-2, 6-1 in favor of England. 

Came the climax, bouncing Betty Nut- 
hall v. Big Helen Wills. At Wimbledon the 
English girl had won only three games in 

similar: two-set match. Now she won 
twelve, with a whamming overhead serve, 
a flashing forehand drive that made her 
look at least twice the Betty Nuthall that 
played in the U. S. two years ago. Twelve 
games against Big Helen Wills takes good 











© Fotograms 
Wise Mrs. WIGHTMAN 
She and Big Helen have never lost. 


tennis, even if Big Helen Wills takes 16 
games from you meantime and wins match 
and cup 8-6, 8-6. “The modern forehand 
drive . . . means Helen Wills,” laughed 
sporting Betty Nuthall. 

Californians all were the three youngest 
members of the U. S. team, and California- 
born was the fourth member, their coach 
and leader, donor of the Wightman cup, 
patriarch of U. S. tennis for women. As 
Helen Hotchkiss she first won the U. S. 
championship in 1909 before Betty Nut- 
hall and Helen Jacobs were born and when 
Helen Wills was a tot. She kept the title 
until 1912 and then, though “they never 
come back,” rewon it in 1919. Her score 
of other national titles were amassed in 
doubles courts and indoors. She gave the 
Wightman cup six years ago. The next 
vear her husband, George W. Wightman, 
an able player himself, was elected Presi- 
dent of the U. S. Lawn Tennis Association. 
Mother of four, brown, firm, skillful, she 
it was who coached Helen Wills to win the 
singles title from Molla Bjurstedt Mallory 
in 1923. “Calm. quiet. generous and sport- 
ing,” as Helen Wills calls her. she it is who 
deserves credit for the Wills-Wightman 
doubles championships of 1924 and 1928. 
Playing together, wise Mrs. Wightman and 
Big Helen Wills have never been beaten. 


Rolleo ; 


He picked his teeth with a pine tree. He 
spat ponds of tobacco juice. Tussling 
with his foreman, Hels Helsen, he tram- 
pled down an oldtime plateau until all 
that was left were the black hills of 
South Dakota. 

That was Paul Bunyan, legendary hero 


of the logging camps. In his honor, woods- 
men from the Northwest camps meet in 
Paul Bunyan Canyon, near Longview, 
Wash., for their annual “Rolleo,” a car- 
nival featuring the things Paul Bunyan 
liked to do—log-rolling. timber-topping, 
axe-twirling. Gargantuan eating, whop- 
per-telling. 

This year’s Rolleo. attended last week 
by hearties from 1,200 camps, was dis- 
tinguished by the joyous rite of selecting 
“Pauline Bunyan,” a suitable mate for 
skyscraping Paul. Ann Mclver was 
chosen. a strapping beauty who proved 
her ability to do best the feats that Bun- 
yan demands—sew tremendous buttons, 
mend great-gaping socks, flip mighty flap- 
jacks. 

The log-rolling was won by Peter Hoop- 
er of Kelso, Wash. Clad in trunks and 
spiked shoes, he maintained his equipoise 
on a log furiously spinning in water for 
14 min. 50 sec., when Sam Harris, his 
nearest competitor, splashed off. Cham- 
pion Hooper received $150 and a belt stout 
enough to hold his bemuscled girth. 

Ed Sorger of Longview, equipped with 
spikes and a circling rope, squirreled up a 
120-ft. fir tree, cut out the top, descended. 
all in 4 min. 5 sec. Among his prizes was 
a Paul Bunyan doughnut, one foot in di- 
ameter. 

Because Paul Bunyan knows no law, it 
was not surprising that the ceremonies 
should have been interrupted by one Gun- 
nar Scheftstrom, ex-convict, who held up 
a Longview merchant, shot him, fled to the 
forest. Human, he could not escape with 
Bunyanesque speed. A posse smoked him 
out in full view of an audience of 15,000. 

There were many other events dear to 
the huge heart of Paul Bunyan—log- 
jousting, hlock-turning, canoe-tilting. For 
two days the carousal continued with Bun- 
yanesque shouts and vaunts, ended with 
profound Bunyanesque sleep. 


Alexander the Great 


Grover Cleveland Alexander, 42, oldtime 
National League baseball pitcher, stalked 
last week to the pitcher’s box in Baker 
Field, Philadelphia. It was the eighth 
inning of the second game of a double- 
header between Philadelphia and St. Louis. 
Philadelphia had won the first game. 
Philadelphia was leading now, 9 to 8. 
Philadelphia, for whom he had pitched well 
for seven years, had in 1918 released 
Pitcher Alexander to Chicago, whence in 
1926 he went to St. Louis. But there was 
another, keener reason why Pitcher Alex- 
ander wanted to pull this game out of the 
fire, which he proceeded to do by holding 
Philadelphia scoreless for four innings 
while his St. Louis clubmates made three 
more runs. It was Pitcher Alexander's 
373rd winning game in his National League 
career, breaking the longstanding League 
record of the late great Christopher 
Mathewson (New York “Giants’’). 


At Cleveland, Batsman George Herman 
(“Babe’’) Ruth of the New York Yankees 
propelled the sooth home run of his 
American League career. To a country 
youth who retrieved the ball he gave $20 
and a new ball autographed. 


Yachts 

Last week the yachting season reached 
a peak. 

Bat. At Marblehead, Mass. a cynosure 
was the 31-ft. Bat with the Charles 
Francis Adamses, father and son, aboard. 
Famed for flying starts and damn-your- 
eyes valor when it blows, the Secretary 
of the Navy had a bad week of it. The 
wind was so light and fluky that the races 
developed into drifting, breeze-hunting 
contests between the 285 yards of 33 
classes assembled for the Corinthian Yacht 
Club’s regatta. Time and again the Bat led 
at the start, lagged at the finish. Before 
the week was out, Sailor Adams Jr. left to 
join Gerald B. Lambert’s Vanitie on the 
New York Yacht Club cruise (see below). 
Perhaps thus rid of a jinx, the Bat finally 
won a race as the Secretary’s vacation 
drew to a close. 

Vanitie v. Resolute. Outboards, 
dinghies, canoes and purring launches 
teemed among a great flock of sleek sailing 
ships in Morris Cove, Conn. (New Haven) 
as the New York Yacht Club fleet made 
ready for the gold-star event of U. S. 
yachting. Early one morning, a_ tall, 
slightly stooped man stepped to the bridge 
of his big white steam yacht Nourmahal 
and gave a signal. A gun boomed. Moor- 
ings were slipped and out sailed the fleet 
in the wake of Commodore William Vin- 
cent Astor. Among many another power 
craft that churned along with the fleet 
was John Pierpont Morgan’s rakish black 
Corsair steaming near the Nourmahal as 
committee boat.* 

In daily port-to-port races as the cruise 
progressed—Morris Cove to Greenport, 
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Greenport to Montauk, etc. etc.—arch- 
competitors were the celebrated Vanitie 
and Resolute, big international cup racers. 
The Resolute, owned by E. Walter Clarke 
of Philadelphia, beat Sir Thomas Lipton’s 
Shamrock IV, in 1920. Lately, and last 
week, she has lost consistently to the 
Vanitie, which Gerald Lambert bought last 
year from Harry Payne Whitney. 


*But Mr. Morgan was not aboard. He was 
in Scotland for “the twelfth” (see p. 24). 
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tall. nN a particular housewife — one who takes 
idge pride in a clean, cheery, inviting home — 
ahal you should insist that your kitchen be electri- 
loor- cally ventilated with an Ilgair. Then you can 
fleet work in comfort Summer or Winter and never 
Vin- have to worry about greasy fumes and cooking 
ower odors trailing thru your house because the 
na Ilgair whisks them away to the outdoors. 
Wac 
“"* Today no home is completely modern with- 
out an Ilgair Electric Ventilator. It is an eco- 

ruise nomical ‘and practical electrical device that 
port, 


appeals to every woman’s heart and every man’s 
common sense, a feature that adds to the pleas- 
ures of housekeeping and increases the sale and 
) rental values of every home and apartment. 
ane" Make your kitchen a joy spot with an Ilgair. 
4 See your neighborhood electric goods deale for 
a free demonstration. Remember the Ilgair is 
made in two different types — one is for per- 
manent wall installation and the other is a 
portable model recommended to those living in 
apartments. An illustrated booklet will be sent 
you if you clip, sign and mail the coupon. 


ILG ELECTRIC VENTILATING CO. 
2847 N. CRAWFORD AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 














Illustrating how the Ilgair Electric Ventila- 
tor exhausts cooking odors and greasy fumes 
as they arise from the stove. It is the only 
one made with a fully aclosed, self-cooled 
motor — capacity 750 cu. ft. ofair per minute. 
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